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It is a wild romantic spot, 
Far in a lonely forest's shade, 
Where in the earth and lefi forgot, 
A stranger's corse is laid ; 
Above his sad and moulderiyg dust 
¥s raised no ornamental bust. 
No mourner seeks that leaf-crown'd tomb 
To breathe in sorrow o'er the dead, 
To ponder o’er departed bloom, 
Arid tears of grief to shed; 
In changeless gloom, in-silence deep, 
Does he alone unconscious sleep. 
When day departs, and evening mild 
Comes wandering o’er the western hill, 
The “ moping owl” in accents wiid, 
And lonely whippoorwill, 
Perched, stanger, on some neighb’ring tree, 
Warble a franctic dirge to thee. 


Wast thou thy father’s only joy ? 
Wast thou thy mother's fond delight? 
Didst thou a maiden’s thoughts employ 
With visions pure and bright? 
Alas! they never more shallgrect @ 
Thy soothing smile—thy presence sweet! 


Sleep, stranger!—sweetly slumber on! 
The last—last day is drawing near, 
When Gabriel's trumpet shall be blown, 
Which all the dead shall hear, 
And rise, from death’s strong fetters free— 
Thou shalt among that number be. ORLA. 


SELECT TALES. 


. THE BAG OF GOLD. 
A TALE BY AN OLD CARDINAL. 


There lived in the fourteenth century, near 
Bologna, a widow lady of the Lambertini 
family, called Madonna Lucrezia, who ina 
revolution of the state, had known the bitter- 
ness of poverty, and had even begged her 
bread; kneeling day after day like a statue 
at the gate of the cathedral; her rosary in 
her left hand, and her right held out for char- 
ity ; her long black veil concealed a face that 
had once adorned a court, and had received 
the homage of as many sonnets as Petrarch 
has written on Laura. But fortune had at 
last relented ; a legacy from a distant relation 
had come to her relief; and she was now the 
mistress of a small inn at the foot of the Ap- 
penines, where she entertained as well as 
she could, and where those only stopped who 
were content with alittle. The house was 
still standing when in my youth I passed that 
way, though the sign of the White Cross, the 
cross of the Hospitailers, was no longer to be 
seen over the door; a sign which she had ta-' 
ken, if we may believe the tradition there, 
in honor of a maternal uncle, a grand master 
of that order, whose achievements in Palestine 
she would sometimes relate. A mountain 
stream ran through the garden; and at no 
great distance, where the road turned on its 
way to Bologna, stood a little chapel, in which 
a lamp was always burning before a picture 
of the Virgin, a picture of great antiquity, 
the work of some Greek artist. Here she 
was dwelling, respected by all who knew 
her, when an avent took place which threw 
her into the deepes< affliction. It was at 
noonday in September that three foot-travel. 
lers arrived, and, seating themselves ona 
bench under her vine-trellis, were. supplied 
with a flagon of Aleatico by a lovely girl, 
her only child, the image of her former self. 
—The eldest spoke like a Venetian, and his 


* 
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beard was short and pointed after the fashion 
of Venice. In his demeanor he affected great 
courtesy, but his look inspired little confi- 
dence: for when he smiled, which he did.con- 
tinually, it was with his lips only, not with. 
his eyes, and they were always turned from 

ours. Hiscompanions were bluff and frank 


jin their manner, and on their tongues had 


many a soldier’s oath. In their hats they wore 
a medal, such as in that age was often distri- 
buted in war; and they were evidently sub- 
alterns in one of those free bands which were 
always ready to serve in any quarrel, if a 
service it could be called, where a battle was 
little more than a mockery, and the slain, as 
on an opera stage, were up and fighting to- 
morrow. Overcome with the heat, they threw 
aside their cloaks, and, with their gloves 
tucked under their belts, continued for some 
time in earnest conversation. At length they 
rose to go, and the Venetian thus addressed 
their hostess :—* Excellent lady, may we 
leave under your roof, for a day or two, this 
bag of gold?” “ You may,” she replied gaily, 
“but remember we fasten only with q latch, 
Bars and bolts we have none in our village, 
and if we had, where would be your securi- 
ty?” “In your word, lady.” “But what if 
I die to-night? where would it be then?” said 
she laughing. ‘“'The money would go tothe 
church, for none could claim it. Perhaps 
you will favor us with an acknowledgment.” 


"| “If you will write it.” An acknowledgment 


was written accordingly, and she signed it 
before Master Bartolo, the village physician, 
who had just called by chance to learn the 
news of the day, the gold to be delivered 
when applied for, but to be delivered (those 
were the words) not to.one—nor to two— 
but to the three; words wisely introduced 
by those to whom it belonged, knowing 
what they knew of each other. The gold 
they had just released from a miser’s chest in 
Perugia; and they were on a scent that 
promised more. They and their shadows 
were no sooner departed, than the Venetian 
returned, saying, “give me leave to set my 
seal on the bag, as the others have done;” 
and she placed it ona table before him. But 
in that moment she was called away to re- 
ceive a cavalier, who had just dismounted 
from his horse; and, when she came back, it 
was gone. ‘The temptation had proved irre- 
sistible ; and the man and the money had 
vanished together. “Wretched woman that 
I am,” she cried, as in an agony of grief she 
fell on her daughter’s neck, “ what will be- 
come of us? Are weagain to be cast out into 
the wide world! Unhappy child, would that 
thou hadst never been born!” And all day 
long she lamented; but her tears availed her 
little. The others were not slow in returning 
to claim their due; there were no tidings of 
the thief; he had fled faraway with his plun- 
der. A process against her was instantly be- 
gan in Bologna; and what defence could she 
make—how release herself from the obliga- 
tions of the bond? Wilfully or in negligence 
she had parted with the gold; she had parted 
with it to one, when she should have kept it 
for all; an inevitable ruin awaited her. “Go, 
Ginnetta,” said she to her daughter, “ take 
this veil, which your mother has worn and 
wept under so often, and implore the Counsel- 
lor Calderino to plead for us on the day of 
trial. He is generous and will listen to the 
unfortunate. But, ifhe will not, go from door to 


door. Monaldi cannot refuse us. Make haste, 


my child; but remember the chapel as you 
pass by it. - Nothing prospers without a pray- 
er.”. Alas! she went, but in vain. #’These 
were retained against them ; those demanded 
more than they had to give; and all bade 
them despair. What. was to be done? No 
advocate, and the cause to come on to-mor- 
row! “Now Ginnetta: had a lover, and he‘ 
was a student of the Jaw, a young: man of 
great ;promise,’Lorenzo Martelli. had 
studied long and diligently. under that learn- 
ed lawyer, Giovanni Andreas, who, tho’ little 
of stature, was great in renown, and, by his 
contemporaries, was called the Arch doctor, 
the Rabbie of Doctors, the Light of the 
World. Under him he had studied sitting on 
the same bench with Petrarch; and also, un- 
der, his daughter Novella, who would often 
lecture to the scholars when-her. father was 
otherwise engaged, placing herself behind a 
small curtain, lest her beauty should divert 
their thoughts ; agrecaution’ in this instance 
at least unnecessary, Lorenzo having lost his 
heart to another. ‘To him she flies in her ne- 
cessity; but of what assistance can he be? 
He has just taken his place at the bar, but 
he has never spoken; and how»‘stand up 
alone, unpractised and unprepared as he is, 
against an army that would alarm the most 
experienced! “Were I as mighty, as Fam. 
weak,” said he, “my fears for you. would 
make me as nothing. But I will be there, 
Ginnetta; and may the Friend of ‘the friend- | 
less giveme strength in that hour! Even now 
my heart fails me; but, come what will, 
while 1 have a loaf to share; you and your 
mother never shall want. I will beg through 
the world for you.” The day arrives, and 
the court assembles. The claim is.stated, and 
the evidence given. And now the defence 
is called for—but none is made ; not a syllable 
is uttered; and, after a pause and a consulta- 
tion of some minutes, the judges are proceed- 
ing to give judgment, silence having been 
proclaimed in the court, when Lorenzo rises 
and thus addressed them :—“Reverend Sig- 
nors, young as I am, may I venture to spea 
before you? 1-would speak in behalf of one 
\who has none else tohelp her; and I will not 
keep you long. . Much has been said—much 
on the sacred nature of the obligation—and 
we acknowledge it.in its full force, ~Let it’ 
be fulfilled, and to the last letter:. It 1s what 
we solicit, what we require. But. to whom 
is the bag of gold to be delivered ! What says 
the bond? Not to one,—not to two—but to the 
three. Let the three stand forth and claim 
it.” From that day (for who can doubt the 
issue?) none were sought, none employed, 
but the subtle, the eloquent Lorenzo. Wealth 
followed fame; nor need 1 say how soon he 
sat at his marriage feast, or who sat beside 
him. 


MISCELLANY. 


‘PIONEERS. 
At the siege of Algiers the Arabs used a 
singular species of pioneers. They collected 
several bodies of camels, and formed them 
into long lines. ‘They then tied them togeth- 
er, by the nether lip, so to keep them in 
ranks. These companies were advanced to 
the front of the French battalions, and when 
at a proper distance fire was’ applied to their 
tails. e whole then rushed forward with 


such innpetuostty, that they entirely overturn- 
ed the lines opposed to them, while the co- 


Sodom. 


lumns of Arabs: advancing in’ their. rear, 
rushed on close after'them, and took adyan- 
eof the confusion.. 
This manevre is not without example in. 
ancient and modern.times. On one occasion 
Hannibal extricated himself from a difficult — 
position, by adopting a plan somewhat'simi- 
lar. He collected all the cattle in his camp, 
and applied fixe, not to their tails but to their’ 


heads; then tied buriing torches to their 


horns, and inthis’ way ‘sent the whole body’ 
furiously on the Roman army, whichsoon 
gave ground, But in the year 1798 it was 
practised in Ireland with..decided. success, 
particularly at the battle of New Ross. A 
quantity of cattle was collected “from. the 
neighboring fields mass, and brought in 


a body to the entrance of the town, then oc- ' 
cupied by the king’s’ forces.’ When-arrived. 
at the head ofa street called Three ‘Bullet 


Gate, they were goaded on ‘and.ranfurious- 
ly down, filling up and: sweeping every thing 

before them with irresistible 
Gen. Johnson, and about 1500 men, were. 


completely pushed from their’ position, and 


carried across ‘the bridge into the county of”. 
Kilkenny, by the fixed horns of these pioneers, 
as efficacious as if they were fixed bayonets, 
and the insurgents, following, in their rear, 
took, for.a time, almost undisturbed possession. . 


of the vacated town. 


Lanca’rer.—Where Laricaster is now’ 


built, was once an Indian Wigwam ; ahicko- 
ry tree stood in its centre not’ far. from a 
spring ; under this tree, the, Councils met, 
and it was from one of these*Councils, that a. 
Deputation was sent to confer with William 
Penn at Shackamaxon.. The Indian nation 
was called Hickory, and the town was called 
Hickory before Lancaster was laid out... 
Gibson had a hickory tree painted upon his 
sign about the year 1722, his'tavern was sit- 
uated near where Slaymaker’s Hotel is now 
built, ‘and the spring was nearly opposite. The . 
town of Lancaster was laid out in 1730, and 
the Courts were removed from Postlewaite in © 
1735. James, the unfortunate Earl of An- 
glesey, who had been entrapped-and sent to | 
America by the contrivaneé of his Uncle, and 
sold by indenture, at one time had run away 


from his German master, and-on being taken, «+ 


was confined for a couple of months in Postle- . 
waite’s Jail. 


Another Indian town was built flat of. 
land northeast of Hardwiche, the ‘seat of 
William Coleman, Esq. a Poplar Tree was ~ 
the emblem of the tribe from’ whence’ their © 4 
names was derived; this wigwam was situat- 
ed near the Conestoga, and the tree stood up- ~ 


onthe bank. Before the erection of the first 


dam upon the Conestoga, fever and ague, was, » 


unknown.—Register of Penn. 


CONJUGAL HAPPINESS. 

There are three requisites toform conjugal 
happiness, prudence, good-nature, and love. 
Prudence, and good-nature are very different. 


things, and not under command ; but, when-. 


ever they appear, love is as sure to follow, as’ 
the chaise the horses, 


oak, flourish in‘eld age. No decays of beau- 
ty, or of hea}th; no mutilations of body, ‘or- 
wrinkles inthe'face can diminish it—Bat if 
we look into the world, we shall find the 


matches of this amiable description almost as + 


thinly scattered as the righteous men in 


A 


ce;.s0 that. 


When this triomeet, 
happiness will grow with time, and like the — 
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FOR THE ARIEL. insipid, had it not been for a brilliant pair | “ Legs—rise—legs—whoever he is!” was | had no other intention. The very next morn- 
STANZAS. of large, languishing, soft, blue eyes, resem-| shouted, asked, and answered, in a breath.— | ing she told me’ 


Strike, boldly strike the Sounding lyre! 
Let Freedom's proudest songs arise ; 
he tones shall swell the airy seas, 
And float to brighter skies ; 


They shall report to other worlds 
The gtory of the brave and free ; 

And spirits of the sky shall cateh 
The peals of Liberty. 


‘Then strike ite strings to sadder themes— 
A dirge to dauntiess Heroes fled ; 
Those who for Columbia fougiit, 
And for Columbia bled. 


The richest Jowers that Spring awakes 
Shall deck the hero’s hallow'd grave: 

The oaken wreath shall oft be twia'd 
In memory of the brave. 


Tiail’! noble, generous, gallant, free ! 
We'll sound your praise in lofty strain ; 

And bright your names on History's page 
Unsuillied shall remain. ‘ 


SELECT TALES. 


ORLA. 


From Biackwood's Magazine for September. 
DUELLING. 


I had been invited by young Lord ——, the 
nobleman mentioned in my former chapter, to 
spend the latter part of my last college vaca- 
tion with his lordship at his shooting box in 
. shire. As his destined profession was 
the army, he had already a tolerablynumerous 
retinue of military friends, several of whom 
were engaged to join us on our arrival at 
————; 60 that we anticipated a very gay 
and jovial season, Our expectations were not 
disappointed. What with shooting, fishing, 
and riding abroad—billiards, songs, and high 
Feeding, at home, our days and nights glided 
a5 merrily away as fun and frolic could make 
them. One of the’many schemes of amuse- 
ment devised by our party, was giving a sort 
of military subscription-bal! at the small town 
of » from which we were distant not 
more than four or five miles. All my Lord 
—— 8 party, of course, were to be there, as 
weil as several others of his friends, scattered 
ata little distance from him, around in the 
country. 
_On the appointed day all went off admica- 
bly. The little town of absolutely 
reeled beneath the unusual excitement of mu- 
sic, dancing and universal feasting. It was, in 
short, a sort of miniature carnival, which the 
inhabitants, for several reasons, but more espe- 
cially the melancholy one I am about to men- 
tion, have not yet forgotten. It is not very 
wonderful, that all the rustic beauty of the 
place was there. Many a village belle was 
there, in truth, panting and fluttering with 
delightful agitation at the unusual attentions 
of their handsome and agreeable partners; for 
there was not a young military member of 
our party but merited the epithets. As for 
myself, being cursed—as I before hinted— 
with a very insignificant person, and not the 
most attractive or communicative manners— 
being wtterly incapable of pouring that soft 
delicious nonsense—that facinating, searching 
small talk, which hasstolen sooften right thro’ 
a lady's ear, iato the very centre of her heart 
—being no hand, I say, at this, I contented 
«nyself with@ancing a set or two with a young 
woman, whom nobody else seemed inclined 
to lead out; and continued, for the rest of the 
evening, more a spectator than a partaker of 
the gaieties of the scene. 
There was one girl there—the daughter of 
‘a reputable retired tradesman—of singular 
beauty, and known ia the neighborhood by the 
name of The Blue Bell of —~." Ofcourse 
she was the object of universal admiration, 
and literally besieged the whole evening with 
applications for “the honor of her hand.” I 
€o not exaggerate, when I say, that, in my 
opinion, this young woman was perfectly 
beautiful. Her complexion was of dazzlin 
purity and transparency—her symmetrica 
teatures ofa placid bust-liké character, svhich 
bowescy, would perhaps have been considered 


bling 
“ blue water lilies, when the breeze 
Maketh the crystal waters round them tremble " 
which it was almost madness to look upon.— 
And then her light auburn hair, which hung 
in loose and easy curls, and settled on each 
cheek like a soft golden cloud flitting past 


the moon! 


I observed one of our party, a dashing young 
captain in the Guards, highly connected, and 
of handsome and prepossessing person and 
manners, and a gentleman, of nearly equal 
personal pretensions, who had been invited 
from ——— Hall, his father’s seat, to exceed 
every one present in his attentions to swect 
Mary ; and as she occasionally smiled 
on one or the other of the rivals, I saw the 
countenance of either alternately clouded with 
displeasure. Captain was soliciting 
her hand for the last set—a country dance— 
when his rival, (whom for distinction’s sake I 
shall call Trevor, though that, of course, is 
very far from being his real name,) stepping 
up to her, seized her hand, and said, in a rath- 
er sharp and quick tone, “Captain . 
she has promised ine the last set ; [ beg, there- 
fore, you will resign her—am I right, Miss 
?” he enquired. of the girl, who blush- 
ingly replied, “I think I did promise Mr. 
Trevor—but I would dance with you both if I 
could. Captain, you are not angry with me; 
are you?” she smiled appealingly. 

“Certainly not, madam,” he replied, with 
a peculiar emphasis; and after directing an 
eye, which kindled like a star, to his more 
successful rival, retired hastily a few paces, 
and soon afterwards left the room. A strong 
conviction seized me, that even this small and 
trifling incident would be attended with mis- 
chief between these two haughty, and undis- 
ciplined spirits: for I occasionally saw Mr. 
Trevor turn an inquiring glance around the 
room, as if in search of Captain ——. I saw 
he had noticed the haughty frown with which 
the Captain had retired, 

Most of the gentlemen who had accompani- 
ed Lord —— to this ball were engaged to 
dine with him the next Sunday evening.— 
Mr. Trevor and the Captain (who, I think, I 
mentioned were staying a few days with his 
lordship) would nveet at this party; and I de- 
termined to watch their demeanor. Captain 
was at the window, when Mr. Trevor, 
on horseback, attended by his groom, alighted 
at the door, and on seeing who it was, walked 
away to another part of the room, with an air 
of assumed indifference; but I caught his 
quick and restless glance invariably directed 
at the door through which Mr. Trevor would 
enter. They saluted each other with civility 
—rather coldly, I thought—but there was no- 
thing particularly marked in the manner of 
either. About twenty sat down to dinner.— 
All promised to go off well—for the cooking 
was admirable—-the wines first rate, and con- 
versation brisk and various. Captain —— 


from each other—the former was my next 
neighbor. The cloth was not removed till a 
few minutes after eight—when a dessert and 
a fresh supply of wine were introduced. The 
late ball, of course, was 2 prominent topic of 
conversation; and after a few of the usual 
bachelor toasts had been drunk with noisy en- 
thusiasin, and we all felt the elevating influ- 
ence of the wine we had been drinking, Lord 
stood up and said, “ Now, my dear fel- 
Jows—I have a toast in my eye, that will de- 
light you all—so bumpers, gentlemen—bump- 
ers!—up to the very brim,--so make sure 
your glasses are full——-while I propose to you 
the health of a beautiful—nay, by ——! the 
most beautiful girl we have any of usseen for 
this year—Ha! I see all anticipate me—so, to 
be short—here is the health of Mary ——, the 
Blue Bell of ——!” It was drunk with ac- 
clamation. [ thought I perceived Captain 
”3 hand, however, shake a little, as he lift- 
ed the glass to his mouth. 

“ Who is to return thanks for her?” “ Her 
favorite beau, to be sure.” “ Who ie he?"— 


“Oh—Trevor is the happy man—there’s no| ‘The very next morning!’ shouted Captain 
doubt of that—he monopolized her all the |——, why, what the could you have 
evening—I could not get her hand once,” ex- | wanted with Mary —— the next morning ! 
claimed one near Mr. Trevor. “Nor I*--| ‘That is my affair, Captain—not yours— 
“ Nor I’—echoed several. Mr. Trevor look- | And since you will have it out, I tell you, for 
ed with a delighted and triumphant air round | your consolation, that Mary —— and I haye 
the room, and seemed about to rise, but there | met every day since!’ said Mr. Trevor, loud- 
was a cry—‘“ No—Trevor is not the man--I | ly,even vehemently. He was getting a little 
say Captain is the favorite!” ‘ Aye | flustered, as the phrase is, with wine, which 
--ten to one on the Captain” roared a young | he was pouring down, glass after glass, or of 
hero of Ascot. “ Stuff—stuff!” muttered the | course he could never have made such an ab- 
Captain, hurriedly cutting an apple to pieces, | surd—such an unusual disclosure. 
and now and then casting a fierce glance to-| ‘Trevor, I must say you. act very meanly 
wards Mr. Trevor.—There were many noisy | in telling us,—if it really is so,’ said the Cap- 
maintainers of both Trevor and the Captain. | tain, with an intensely chagrined and mortifi- 
“Come—come, gentlemen,” siad a young | ed air ; ‘and—if you intend to ruin that sweet 
Cornish baronet, good humoredly, seeing the | and innocent creature—I shall take leave to 


and Mr, ‘Trevor were seated at some distance | P 


two young men appeared to view the affair | say, that you are a—a—a—curse on it, it will 


very seriously—“ The best way, since I dare 
be sworn the girl herself does not know which 
she likes best, will be to toss up who shall be 
given the credit of her beau!” A loud laugh 
followed this dull proposal; in which all join- 
ed except Trevor and the Captain. ‘The lat- ; 
ter had poured out some claret wine while 
Sir —— was speaking, and sipped it with an 
air of assumed indifference. I observed, how- 
ever, that he never removed his eye from his 
glass—and that his face was pale, as if from 
some strong internal emotion. Mr. Trevor's 
demeanor, however, also indicated considera- 
ble embarrasment : but he was older than the 
Captain, and had much more command.of his 
manner. 1 was amazed, for my own part, to 
see them take up such an insignificant affair 
so seriously ; but these things generally in- 
volve so much of the strong passions of our 
youthful nature—especially our vanity and 
jealousy—that, on second thoughts, my sur- 
prise abated. 

“T certainly fancied you were the favorite, 
Captain ; for 1 saw her blush with satisfaction 
when you squeezed her hand,” I whispered.— 
“You are right, ——,” he answered, with a 
forced smile,—“TI don’t think Trevor can 
have any pretensions to her favor.” ‘The 
noisiness of the party was now subsiding—and 
nobody knew why an air of embarrasment 
seemed to pervade all present. 

‘Upon my honor, gentlemen, this is a vast- 
ly silly affair altogether, and quite unworthy 
such a stir as it has excited,’ said Mr. Tre- 
vor; * but as so much notice has been taken of 
it, I cannot help saying, though it is monstr- 
ously absurd, perhaps that I think the beauti- 
ful Blue Bell of is mine—mine alone ! 
1 believe I have good ground for saying I am 
the sole winner of the prize, and have distan- 
ced my military competior,’ continued Mr. 
Trevor, turning to Captain , with a grim 
air which was very foreign to his real feeling, 
through his bright eyes—his debonair demean- 
or—that fascinating je ne sais quio of his. 

‘Trevor! Don’t be insolent!’ exclaimed 
the Captain sternly, quickly reddening with 
assion. 

‘Insolent! Captain !—What the deuce do 
you mean? I’m sure you don’t want to quar- 
rel with me—oh, it’s impossible. If I have 
said what was offensive, by ——, | did not 
mean it—and, as we said at Rugby, indictum 
puta—and there’s an end of it. But as for 
my smart little Blue Bell, 1 know—am per- 
fectly certain—aye, spite of the Captain's dark 
looks, that Iam the liappy man. So gentle- 
men, de jure and de facto—for her, I you re- 
turn thanks.’ He sate down.—There was so 
much kindness in his manner, and he had so 
handsomely disavowed any intentions of hurt- 
ing Captain ——’s feelings, that I hoped the 
young Hotspur beside me was quieted. Not 
so, however. 

‘Trevor,’ said he, in a hurried tone, ‘you 
are mistaken—you are by——! You don’t 
know what passed between Mary ———— and 
myself that evening. On my word and hon- 
or, she told me she wished she could be off 
her engagement with you. 


out—a villain !’ continued the Captain, slowly 
and deliberately. My heart flew up to my 
throat, where it fluttered as though it would 
have choked me. There was an instant and 
dead silence. 

‘A villiazn—did you say, Capt.! and accuse 
me of meanness” enquired Mr. Trevor, calm- 
ly, while the color suddenly faded from his 
darkening features; and rising from his chair, 
he stepped forward and stood nearly opposite 
to the Captain, with his half-emptied glass in 
hié hand, which, however, was not observed — 
by him he addressed. ‘Yes sir I did say so,’ 
replied the Captain, firmly—‘and what then? 

‘Then, of course you will see the necessity 
of apologizing for it instantly,’ rejoined Mr. 
Trevor. 

*As Tam not in the habit, Mr. Trevor, of 
saying what requires an apology, I have none 
to offer,’ said Captain , drawing himself 
up in his chair, and eyeing Mr. Trevor with 
a steady look of composed intrepidity. 

‘Then, Captain, dont expect me to apolo- 
gize for this ! thundered Mr. Trevor, and at 
the same time hurling his glass, wine and all, 
at the Captain’s head. Part of the wine fell 
on me, but the glass glanced at the ear of 
Captain ——, and cut it slightly ;,or he had 
started aside on seeing Mr. 'T'revoy’s inten- 
tion. A mist seemed to cover my eyes, as | 
saw every one present rising from his chair. 
The room was, of course, in an uproar. The 
two who had quarrelled were the only calm 
persons present. Mr. Trevor remained stand- 
ing on the same spot with his arms folded on 
his breast ; while Captain calmly wiped 
off the stains of wine from his shirt-ruffles 
and white waistcoat, walked up to Lord ——, 
who was at but a yard or two's distance, and 
enquired, in a low tone of voice, ‘Your Lord- 
ship has pistols here, of course? We had bet- 
ter settle this little matter now, and here. 
Captain V. , you will kindly do what is 
necessary for me? 

‘ My dear fellow, be calm! This is really a 
very absurd quarrel—likely to be a dreadful 
business, though!’ replied his lordship, with 
great agitation. ‘Come, shake hands, and 
be friends!—Come, don’t let a trumpery din- 
ner brawl] lead to bloodshed——and in my 
house, too!—Make it up like men of sense.’ 

‘That your lordship ef course knows, as 
well as { do, is impossible. Will you, Cap- 
tain V. , be good enough to bring the 
pistols? You will find them in his lordship’s 
shooting gallery—we had better adjourn 
there, by the way, eh?’ inquired the Captain, 
coolly—-he had seen many of these affuira! 

Phen bring them—bring them, by all 
means.’ ‘In God's name let this quarrel be: 
settled on the spot!’ exclaimed 

‘We know they must fight—that’s as clear 
as the sun—so the sooner the better!’ ex- 
claimed the honorable Mr. . a hot-head- 
ed cousin of Lord s 

‘Eternal curses on the silly slut?” groaned 
his lordship; ‘here will be bloodshed for her! 
--My dear Trevor!’ said he, hurrying to 
that gentlemen, who, with seven or eight 


’ 


‘Nonsense! nonsense! She must have 
said it to amuse vou, Captein—she could have 


round him, was convenmag on the affair with 
perfect composure; ‘do, f implore—I beg—- 
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I supplicate, that you would leave my house! 
Oh! don’t let ithe said I ask people here to 
kill one another! Why may _not this wretch- 
ed business be made up! By ——, it shall 
be,’ said he, vehemently ; and putting his arm 
into that of Mr. Trevor, he endeavored to 
draw him towards the spot where Captain 
—— was standing. . 

‘Your is very good, but it’s use- 
less,’ replied Mr. Trevor, struggling to dis- 
engage his arm from that of Lord . ‘Your 
lordship knows the business must be settled, 
und the sooner the better. My friend Sir 
__— has undertaken to do what is correct on 
this occasion. Come,’ addressing the young 
baronet, ‘away! and join Captain V—.’ 
‘All this was uttered with real nonchalance! 
Somebody present told him that the Captain 
was one of the best shots in England—could 
hit a sixpence at ten yards distance. Can 
he, by ——! said he witha smile, without 
evincing the slightest symtoms of trepidation, 
‘Why then, | may as well make my will, 
for I’m as blind as a mole !—Ha! I have it.’ 
He walked out from among those who were 
standing round him, and strode up to Captain 
——, who was conversing earnestly with one 
or two of his brother officers. 

‘Captain ——,’ said Mr. Trevor, firmly 
extending his right hand, with his glove 
half drawn on. The Captain turned suddenly 
towards him with a furious scowl. ‘lam 
told you are a dead shot—eh? 

‘Well, sir, and what of that!’ inquired the 
Captain haughtily, and with some curiosity in 
his countenance. 

«You kuow I am short-sighted, blind as a 
beetle, and not very well used in shooting 
matters. Livery one present started, and look- 
ed with surprise and displeasure at the speak- 
er: andone muttered in my ear—* Eh—d—-! 
—Trevor showing the white feather! I am 
astonished 

‘Why, what do you mean by all this, sir? 
inquired the Captain, with a contemptuous 
sneer. 

‘Oh, merely that we ought not to fight on 
unequab 
1 will stand to be shot at without having a 
chance of returning the favor? 1 have to say, 
therefore, merely, that since this quarrel is of 
your own seeking—and your own d—n folly 
has brought it about; I shall insist on our 
jighting breast to breast—muzzle to muzzle 
—and across a table. Yes,’ he continued, 
elevating his voice to nearly a shout; ‘we 
will go down to hell together—if we go at all 
—that is some consolation.’ 

‘Infamous! Monstrous!’ was echoed from 
all present. They would not, they’ said, hear 
of such a thing,—they would not stand to see 
such butchery! Eight or ten eft the room 
abruptly, and did not return. Captain 
made no reply to Trevor's proposal, but was 
conversing anxidusly with his friends. 

‘Now, sir, whois the coward!’ inquired Mr. 
Trevor, sarcastically. 

‘A few moments will show,’ replied the 
Captain, stepping forward, with no sign of 
agitation, except a countenance of an ashy 
hue; ‘for I accede to your terms—ruffianly 
—rurderous as they are: and may the enrse 
of a ruined house overwhelm you and your 
family forever!’ faltered Captain . who 
saw, of course, that certain death was before 
both. ‘Are the pistols preparing?’ inquired 
Mr. Trevor, without regarding the exclama- 
tion of Captain ——. He was answered in 
the affirmative, that Captain V——— and Sir 
were both absent on that errend. It 
was agreed that the distressing affair should 
take place in the shooting gallery, where their 
noise would be less likely to alarm the ser- 
vants. It is hardly necessary to repeat the 
exclamations of ‘Murder!—downright, sav- 
age, deliberate murder!’ which burst from all 
around. 'T'wo gentlemen left abruptly, saddled 
their horses, and gallopped after peace offi- 
cers, while Lord ——, who was almost dis- 
tracted, hurried, accompanied by several gen- 
tlemen and myself, to the shooting gallery, 
leaving the Captain and a friend in the din- 


Do you think, my good sir, | 


;in the expression of his countenance. 


ing-room, while Mr. Trevor with another, be- 
took themselves to the shrubbery walk. His 
lordship informed Captain and the Ba- 
ronet, of the dreadful nature of the combat 
that had been determined on since they ‘had 
left the room. ‘I'hey both drew the’ pi8tols 
they were in the act of loading, and ‘horror- 
struck, swore they would have no coneern in 
such a barbarous and bloody transaction. A 
sudden suggestion of Lord ——’s however, 
was adopted. They agreed, after fhuch hesi- 
tation and doubt, as to the success of the pro- 
ject, to charge the pistols with powder only, 
and put them into the hands of the Captain 
and Mr. Trevor, as though they were loaded 
with ball. Lord ——was sanguine enough to 
suppose that, when they had both stood fire, 
and indisputably proved their courage, the af- 
fair might be settled amicably. As svon as 
the necessary preparations were completed, 
and two dreary lights were placed in the 
shooting gallery, both of the hostile parties 
were summoned. As it was well known that I 
was preparing for the medical profession, my 
services were put in requisition for both. 

‘But have you any instruments or banda- 
ges?’ inquired some one. 

‘It is of little consequence; we are not. 
likely to want them, [ think, if our pistols dg 
their duty,’ said Mr. Trevor. 

But a servant was mounted on the fleetest 
horse in Lord stable, and cespatch- 
ed for the surgeon, who resided at not more 
than half a imile’s distance, with a note, re- 
questing him to come furnished with the ne- 
cessary instruments for a gunshot wound. As 
the principals were impatient, and the seconds, 
as well as the others present, were in the se- 
cret of the blank charge of the pistols, and 
anticipated nothing like bloodshed, the pistols 
were placed in the hands of each, in dead si- 
lence, and the two parties, with their respec- 
tive friends, retired to a little distance from 
each other. 

‘Are you prepared, Mr. Trevor?’ inquired 
one of Captain *s party; and, being an- 
swered in the affirmitive, in a moment after, 
the two principals, pistols in hand, approach- 
ed one another. ‘Though I was almost blind- 
ed with agitation, and was, in common with 
those around, quaking for the success of our 
scheme, my eves were rivetted on their every 
movement. ‘Chere was something solemn 
and impressive in their Gemeanor. Though 
stepping to certain death, as they supposed, 
there was not the slightest symptom of ter- 
ror or agitation visible—no swaggering—no 
affectation of a calmness they did not feel. 
‘The countenance of each were deadly pale 
and damp; but not a muscle trembled. 

‘Who is to give us the word” asked the 
Captain, in a whisper, which, though low, 
was heard allover the room, ‘for in this sort 
of affair, if one fires a second before the 
other, he is amurderer.’ At that moment 
there was a noise heard; it was the surgeon 
who had arrived, and now entered breathless. 
‘Step out and give the word at once,’ said Mr. 
Trevor, impatiently. Both the Captain and 
Mr. Trevor returned, and shook hands with a 


‘melancholy smile with their friends, and then 


retook their places. The gentleman who was 
to give the signal then stepped towards them, 
and closing his eyes with his hands, said, ina 
tremulous tone, ‘Raise your pistols !'—the 
muzzles were instantly touching one anoth- 
ers breasts—‘and, when I have counted 
three, fire. One—two—three!’ They fired 
—both recoiled with the shock, several paces, 
and their friends rushed forward. 

‘Why, what is the meaning of this!’ ex- 
claimed both in a breath. ‘Who has dared 
to mock us in this way? There were no balls 
in the pistols!’ exclaimed Trevor, fiercely. 
Lord —— and the seconds explained the 
well meant artifice, and received an indig- 
nant curse for their pains. [t was in vain we 
all implored them to be reconciled, as each 
had done amply sufficient to vindicate their 
honors. Trevor almost gnashed his teeth with 
fury. There was something fiendish, I tho’t, 
*Itis 


easily remedied,’ said Captain ——, as his eye 
caught several small swords hanging up. He 
took down two, measured them, and proffer- 
ed one to his antagonist, who clutched it ea- 
gerly. ‘There can be no deceptidn here, 
however,’ said he: ‘and now’—each put him- 
self into posture——‘stand off there.’ 

We fell back, horror-struck at the relent- 
less and revengeful spirit with which they 
seemed animated. Ido not know which was 
the better swordsman ; I recollect only seeing 
a rapid glancing of their weapons, flashing 
about like sparks of fire; and a hurrying 
about in all directions, which lasted for seve- 
ral moments, when one of them fell. It was 
the Captain ; for the strong and skilful arm of 
Mr. Trevor had thrust his sword nearly up 
to the hilt into side of his antagonist. His 
very heart was cloven! The unfortunate 
young man fell without uttering a groan—his 
sword dropped from his grasp, he presssd his 
right hand to his heart, and with a quivering 
motion ef his lips, as though struggling to 
speak, expired! ‘Oh, my great God! ex- 
claimed ‘Trevor, ina broken and hollow tone, 
with a face so blanched ~udiatccedaitiean, 


| that it froze my very blood to look upon, ‘ what 


have I done!—can allthis be rEaL” He con- 
tinued on his knees by the side of his fallen 
antagonist, with his hands clasped convul- 
sively, and his eyes glared upwards for seve- 
ral moments. * 

A haze of horror is spread over that black 
transaction; and if it is dissipated for an in- 
stant, when my mind’s eve suddenly looks 
back through the vista of years, the scene 
seems rather the gloomy representation—or 
picture—of some occurreace, which I cannot 
persuade myself that 1 actually witnessed. 
To this hour, when I advert to it, I ara uot 
free from fits of incredulonsness. The affair 
created a great ferment at the time. The 
unhappy survivor (who in this narrative has 
passed undesthe name of Trevor) instantly 
left England, and died in the south of France, 
about five years afterwards, in truth, broken- 
hearted. Ina wérd, since that day I have 
never seen men* entering into discussion, 
when warming with wine, and approaching 
never so slow towards the confines of formal- 
ity, without reverting with a shudder, to the 
trifling, the utterly insignificant circumstan- 
ces, which wine andthe hot passions of youth 
kindled into the fatal brawl which cost poor 
Captain —— his life, and drove Mr. 
abroad, to die a broken hearted exile! 


Feats or Temeiers.—After a 
loose sort of pantomime, the whole perform- 
ers came forward,. tumbling and jumpmg 
about with surprising agility; some of them 
far beyond any I had ever seen exhibit in my 
life. One man in particular, thrust out both 
arms, and caught two common-sized tumblers 
in the midst of a summerset in the air, from 
opposite sides of the stage; they fell over his 
extended arms, and remained hanging like 
towels upon them, whilst he commenced 
dancing, and twisted himself round and round 
as if he were unconscious of any incumb- 
rance. This feat in itself would have satisfied 
us; but the next wasof such a nature that I 
conceived it necessary te obtain the signa- 
tures of the other gentlemen who set at the 
same table with me to the sketch, and then 
requested them to sign my journal. Not be- 
ing able to obtain the same vouchers to every 
printed copy, 1 must even venture a recital, 
trusting to my character for veracity to bear 
me out with those to whom I am known; 
which I trust is pretty generally the case al! 
over India. Four men placed themselves in 
a solid square, two others then got up and 
stood upon their shouldérs, and one man again 
upon theirs. -The performer 1 have already 
mentioned then mounted a ladder, and got on 
his shoulders, which elevated him as high as 
the top of the scenes, from whence another 
man was handed to him, whom ne took in his 


right hand, by the waistband, and held up 
over his head a considerable time; when, 


raising one leg, to our utter astonishinent, he 
fairly balanced himself, burden and all, on the 
other; after which he threw his live lumber, 
with a sudden jerk, head over heels, among 
the crowd of actors, who now entirely sur- 
rounded the human pedestal, and caught him 
in their arms; whilst at the same timé he 
made a summerset on the other side, and, de- 
scending, disappeared among the crowd. 
Whether the puppet he held up was a man or 
only an image | had no means of ascertain- 
ing; but it certainly appeared a full-grown 
man, alive and in perfect health; and even 
the act of balancing themselves, in the two 
upper persons, was surprising. Our landlord 
being questioned on the subject, declared 
there was no kind of deception, and the stage 
was as distinct as at mid-day. : 


EXTRAORDINARY Montment.—A short dis- 
tance from Slane, at a place called New 
Grange, there is a very extraordinary monu- 
ment of antiquity, the uses of which have 
puzzled many sages deeply read in antiqua- 
rian lore. It is a subterraneous temple, the 
outside of which is a large mound or tumulus, 
about forty feet high, one ,hundred and fifty 
long, and eighty broad at top, surrounded by 
huge blocks of stone, rude and unshapen as 
they came from the quarry; the dome or cav- 
ern forming an octagon twenty feet high, 
composed of long flat stones, the upper pre- 
jecting a little below the lower, closed in and 
capped with a flat flag. It has been estimated 
by Governor Pownal to be seventy feet high, 
and to contain an hundred and eighty thous- 
and tons of stone, which must have been 
bronght from the sea side, a distance of twelve 
or fourteen miles. Leading to this vault, se- 
pulchre, cavern, or temple, for what its origi- 
nal uses were has never been ascertained, isa 
gallery seventy-one feet and a half long, and 
from two to three feet wide. The cavern run- 
ning transversely with the gallery, gives to 
the entire the form of a cross—the length be- 
tween the arms being twenty feet. ‘Fora 
short space,” says Sir Richard Hoare, who 
examined the intericr in 1807, “the entrance 
is so low that we could only gain admittance 
by crawling along on our bellies; but after 
passing under one of the side stones that has 
fallen weross the passage, the avenue becomes 
sufficiently high to admit a person at his full 
height. There are three recesses, one facing 
the avenue or gallery, and one on each side ; 
in the one to the right is a large stone vase, 
which antiquaries have denominated a rocic 
basin: it is mentioned as having its sides flu- 
ted, but I could not distinguish any workman- 
ship of the kind. Within the excavated part 
-of this large basin ure two circular cavities, 
alongside of each other, about the size of a 
child's head: several also of the rude stones 
composing this recess are decorated with a 
variety of devices—circular, zig-zag, and di- 
amond-shaped, some of this latter pattern 
seem to bear the inarks of superior workman- 
ship, the squares being indented. In the op- 
posite recess there are the fragments of an- 
other rock basin: and some authors assert 
(though, I believe, without much foundation,) 
that the centre'contained a third vase. The 
outward surface of the rock basin is about 
three feet six inches long, and three feet two 
inches deep.” By some writers these rock 
basins are supposed to have been heathen @l- 
tars.— Hardy's Northern Tourist. 


SONG. 
LITTLE CUPID. 


Little Cupid's quite a stranger 
To his native home the heart; — 
After Wealth a coustant ranger, 
Chaffing, with a pediar’s art. 


Nature's language, plain and simple, 
Hé no longer deigns to prize ; 

Seldom sports he ta a diniple, 
Scldom visits sparkling eyes. 


Tracts of land, and bags of money, 
He knows how to estimate ; - 
Ere you taste hymeneéal honey 


You snust learn to calculate. 
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Femate Covrace.—The two last numbers | pany 


of Blackwood’s Magazine have contained 
some powerfully drawn portraits, under the 
title of “Passages from the Dairy of a late 
Physician.” They are of both a serious and 
comic character ; while one draws a tear from 
the sensitive reader, the next is equally suc- 
cessful in extracting a smile from the mouth 
least accustomed to such an indulgence.— 
Without further preface we present one sketch 
which affected us very forcibly on reading it. 
[t is from the hand of « master. 

CANCER. 
One often hears of the great firmness of the 
female sex, and their powers of enduring a 
degree of physical pain, which would utterly 
break down the stubborn strength of man.— 
An interesting exemplification of this remark 
will be found in the short narrative immedi- 
ately following. The event made a stron, 
impression on my mind at the time, and 
thought it well worthy of an entry in my 
Diary. 

I had for several months been in constant 
attendance on a Mrs. St ,a@ young mar- 
ried lady, of considerable family and. fortune, 
who was the victim of that terrible scourge 
of the female sex—a cancer. To great per- 
sonal attractions, she added uncommon sweet- 
ness of disposition; and the fortitude with 
which she submitted to the agonizing inroads 
of her malady, together with her ardent ex- 
pressions of Sigg so for such temporary alle- 

er anxious medical attendants 
could suppl » contributed to inspire me with 
a very lively interest in her fate. I can con- 
scientiously say, that during the whole period 
of my attendance, I never heard a word of 
complaint fall from her, nor witnessed any in- 
dications of impatients or irritaility. I found 
her, one morning, stretched ou the crimson 
sofa in the drawing room; and though her pal- 
lid features, and gently corrugated eye-brows, 
evidenced the intense agony she was suffering 
—on my enquiring what sort of a night she 
had , 8he replied in a calm but tremu- 
lous tone, “* Oh, Doctor, I have had a dreadful 
night—but I am glad Captain St was 
not with me—for it would have made him 
very wretched!” At that moment a fine flax- 
en-haired little boy, her first and only child, 
came running into the room, his blue laugh- 
ing eyes glittering with innocent merriment. 
I took him on my knee, and amused him with 
my watch, in order that he might not disturb 
his mother. The poor sufferer, after gazing 
on him with an air of intense fondness for some 
moments, suddenly covered her eyes with her 
hand (oh, how slender—how snowy—how al- 
most transparent was it!)—and I presently 
saw the tears trickling through her fingers— 
but she uttered not a word. There was the 
mother !—The aggravated malignity of her 
disorder rendered an operation at length inev- 
itable. The eminent surgeon, who, jointly 
with myself, was in regular attendance on 
her, feelingly communicated the intelligence, 
and asked whether she thought she had forti- 
tude enough to submit to an operation. She 
assured him, with a sweet smile of resignation, 
that she had for some time been suspecting 
as much, and had made up her mind to submit 
to it—but on two conditions—that her hus- 
band (who was then at sea) should not be in- 
formed of it till it was over; and that during 
the operation she should not be in any wise 
bound, or blindfolded. Her calin and decisive 
manner, convinced me that remonstrance 
would be useless, Sir - looked at me 
with a doubtful air. She observed it; and 
said, “I see what you are thinking, Sir ——; 
but I hope to shew you that a woman has more 
courage than you seem to be willing to give 
her credit for.” In short, after the surgeon 
had acquiesced in the latter condition—to 
which he had especially demurred—a day was 
fixed for the operation—subject, of course to 
Mrs. St "s state of health. When the 
Wednesday arrived, it was with some agita- 
tion that I entered Sir ——’s carriage, in com- 


with himself, and his senior pupil, Mr. 
——, [ could scarce avoid a certain nervous 
tremour—unprofessional as it may seem— 
when I saw the servant place the operating 
case on the seat of the carriage. “Are you 
sure you have every thing ready, Mr. ——?” 
enquired Sir ——, with a calm and business- 
like air, which somewhat irritated me. On 
being assured of the affirmative, and after cau- 
tiously casting his eye over the case of instru- 
ments,* to make assurance doubly sure, we 
drove off. We arrived at Mrs. St ‘Ss 
who resided a few miles from town,—abont 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and were imme- 
diately ushered into the room in which the 
operation was to be performed—a back puar- 
lor, the window of which looked into a beau- 
tiful garden. I shall be pardoned, J hope, for 
acknowledging, that the glimpse I caught of 
the pale and disordered countenance of the 
servant, as he retired, after shewing us into 
the room, somewhat disconcerted me ; for in 
addition to the deep interest I felt in the fate 
of the lovely sufferer, I had always an abhor- 
rence for the operative part of the profession, 
which many years of practice did not suffice 
toremove. The necessary arrangements be- 
ing at length completed,—consisting of a 
hateful array of instruments,—cloths,—sponge 
—warm water, &c., &c.,—a message was 
sent to Mrs. St , to inform her all was 
ready. 

Sir —— was just making a jocular and not 
very well-timed allusion to my agitated air, 
when the door was opened, and Mrs. St—— 
entered followed by her two attendants. Her 
step was firm—her air composed—and her 
pale features irradiated with a smile—sad, 
however, as the cold twilight of October.— 
She was then about twenty-six or seven years 
of age—and under all the disadvantageous 
circumstances in which she was placed, look- 
ed at that moment a beautiful woman. Her 
hair was light auburn, and hung back neglect- 
edly over a forehead and neck white as mar- 
ble. Her full blue eyes, which usually beam- 
ed with a delicious pensive expression from 
beneath 

‘the soft langor of the drooping lid,’ 

were now lighted with the glitter of a rest- 
lessness and agitation, which the noblest de- 
gree of self-command could not entirely con- 
ceal or depress. Her features were regular 
—her nose and mouth were exquisitely chis- 
elled—and her complexion fair, almost to 
transparency. Indeed, an eminent medical 
writey has remarked that the most beautiful 
women are generally the subjects of this ter- 
rible disease. A large Indian shawl was 
thrown over her shoulders, and she wore a 
white muslin dressing-gown. And wasit this 
innocent and beautiful being who was doomed 
to writhe beneath the torture and disfigure- 
ment of the operating knife? My heart ach- 
ed. A decanter of port wine and some glas- 
ses were placed on a small table near the win- 
dow : she beckoned me towards it and was go- 
ing to speak. 

“ Allow me, my dear madam, to pour you a 
glass of wine,” said I. 

“ [fit would do me good, Doctor,” she whis- 
pered. She barely touched the glass with her 
lips, and then handed it to me, saying, with 
assumed cheerfulness, “Come, Doctor, I see 
you need it as much as I do after all. Yes, 
Doctor,” she continued with emphasis, “ you 
are very, very kind and feeling to me.”— 
When I had set down the glass, she continu- 
ed, “ Dear Doctor, do forgive a woman’s weak- 
ness—and try if you can hold tlie letter that 
I received yesterday from Captain St , 
and in which he speaks very fondly—so that 
my eyes may rest on his dear hand-writing all 
the time I am sitting here—without being no- 
ticed by any one else—will you?” 

“Madam, you must really excuse mc—it 
will agitate you—I must beg”— 

“ You are mistaken,” she replied with firm- 
ness; “ it will rather compose me. And if I 
should———” expire, she was going to have 
said—but her tongue refused utterance.— 


She then put the letter into my hand—her’s 


‘the want of such laudable precaution as that of Sir 


wes cold, icy cold, and clammy—but I did not 
perceive it tremble. 

“In return, madam, you must give me leave 
to hold your hand during the operation.” 

“*What--you fear me, Doctor?” she repli- 
ed with a faint smile, but dié not refuse my 
request. At this moment, Sir —— approach- 
ed us with a cheerful air, saying, “ Well, ma- 
dam, is your tete-a-tete finished? I want to 
get this little matter over, and give you per- 
manent.ease.” I do not think there ever liv- 
ed a professional man v ho could speak with 
such an assuring air as Sir ——! 

“fam ready, Sir ——. Are the servants 
sent out?” she enquired from one of the wo- 
men present. 

“Yes, madam,” she replied, in tears. 

“ And my little Harry?” Mrs. St-—— ask- 
ed, in afaintertone. She wasanswered in the 
affirmative. 

“Then I am prepared,” said she, and sat 
down in the chair that was placed for her.— 
One of the attendants then removed the shawl 
from her shoulders, and Mrs. St herself, 
with perfect composure, assisted in displacing 
as much of her dress as was necessary. She 
then suffered Sir —— to place her on the cor- 
ner side of the chair, with her left arm thrown 
over the back of it, and her face looking over 
her right shoulder. She gave me her right 
hand ; and with my left, I endeavored to hold 
Captain St-——’s letter, as she had desired. 
She smiled sweetly, as if to assure me of her 
fortitude: and there was something so indes- 
cribably affecting in the expression of her full 
blue eyes, that it almost broke my heart. I 
shall never forget that smile as long as I live! 
Half closing her eyes, she fixed them on the 
letter [ held—and did not once remove them 
till all was over. Nothing could console me 
at this trying moment, but a conviction of the 
consummate skill of Sir ——, who now, with 
a calm eye, and a steady hand, commenced 
the operation. At the instant of the first in- 
cision, her whole frame quivered with a con- 
vulsive shudder, and her cheeks became ashy 
pale. I prayed inwardly that she might faint, 
so that the earlier stage of the operation might 
be got over while she was in a state of insen- 
sibility. It was not the case, however—her 
eyes continued riveted in one long burning 
gaze of fondness on the beloved handwriting 
of her husband; and she moved not a limb, 
nor uttered more than an occasional sigh, 
during the whole of the protracted and pain- 
ful operation. When the last bandage had 
been applied she whispered almost inarticu- 
lately, “Is it all over, Doctor?” 

“ Yes, madam,” I replied, “and we are go- 
ing to carry you up to bed.” 

“No, no—I think I can walk—I will try,” 
said she, and endeavored to rise; but on Sir 
—— assuring her that the motion might per- 
haps induce fatal consequences, she desisted, 
and we carried her, sitting in the chair, up to 
bed. The instant we laid herdown,she swoon- 
ed—and continued so long insensible, that Sir 
held a looking-glass over her mouth and 
nostrils, apprehensive that the vital energies 
had at last sunk under the terrible struggle. 
She recovered, however; and under the in- 
fluence of an opiate draught, slept for several 


Mrs. St—— recovered, though very slow- 
ly; and I attended her assiduously—some- 
times two or three times a-day, till she could 
be removed to the sea-side. I shall not easily 
forget an observation she made at the last vis- 
it I paid her. She wasalluding, one morning, 
distantly and delicately to the personal dis- 
figurement she had suffered. I, of course, 
said all that-was soothing. 

“But, Doctor, my husband——” said she, 
suddenly, while a faint crimson mantled on 
her cheek—adding falteringly, after a pause 
—“ TI think St—— will love me yet!” 


* T once saw the life of a patient lost, merely through 


in the presentinstance. Anindespensible instrument was 
suddenly required, in the middle of the operation, and to 
the dismay of the operator, and those around him, there 
was none at hand. 


Obituary.—The gentleman whose decease is 
referred to in the subjoined notice, was exten- 
sively known to the citizens of Philadelphia. 
We have heard his unbounded hospitality to 
Americans in France, spoken of by many who 
had experienced it— 


“Mr. Jacos Gerarp Kocn, lately deceased 
at Paris, was for many years a resident of this 
city, and well known to all our merchants as q 
man of strict integrity and generosity in all his 
dealings and intercourse with his fellow men, 
A native of Holland, he came to this country 
when young—soon became naturalized and set- 
tled in this city as a merchant, and finally as an 
underwriter on vessels. He was fortunate and 
retired to Paris some years ago, with an ample 
fortune, where he lived in splendid hospitality 
to all, but more particularly to Americans. His 
mansion was the resort of every Philadelphian, 
who visited that interesting Metropolis, and ney- 
er did one enter his door without a cordial wel- 
come, nor leave it but with a sincere wish to re. 
turn, Free and open in his manners and hospi- 
table to a degree in all his entertainments ; res- 
traint was no where felt in his house, nor sickly 
fashion nor etiquette at his board—all was free- 
hearted genercsity and benevolent wishes to all 
with whom he was acquainted. ‘His constant . 
theme in conversation was Foiiladelphia pros- 
perity—his heart was heret ough he lived in 
Paris, and a true Americany¢ ‘hing was amiss 
that had relation to his adopted country. Dur- 
ing the war, when the country was much em- 
barrassed in various ways, he made a proposal 
to government, to build a frigate of the largest 
class, compictely fitted in all respects, and to 
wait till it was in a condition to remunerate him. 
Though not accepted, the proposal showed as 
clearly as circumstances can show, the feelings 
of the man—his best and most cordial wishes 
for the prosperity of the United States. He 
was also essentially instrumental in Gen. La 
Fayette’s last visit to this country, when he came 
as the Nation’s Guest, to gratify a Nation’s Eye 
and charm a Nation’s Heart. Finally, in all the 
various relations of life he was an estimable 
man and a benevolent individual, and long will 
his loss be cherished by all who had intercourse 
with him. This small and very inadequate 
sketch is offered as a tribute of gratitude by one 
who feels himself much indebted for bis gener- 
ous attentions and almost fatherly conduct 
towards him while a resident in the French 
Metropolis. ” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “Lovely, the accomplished” Maria, is 
too trite for our periodical. If her story be 
true, we pity her misfortune, though a common 
one; if it be merely a fiction, it is still too com- 
mon to please, unless narrated in a manner 
somewhat more dignified. 

The poetical communications of J. G. have 
been received. “The Dream” has no merit. 
The lines “to Laura” would have been admit- 
ted had their moral tendency been equal to their 
poetry. . We shall be glad, however, to receive 
other communications from J. G. more fit for 
our columns. 

T. Gent’s letter has reached us. His offer 
is thankfully received. 

Had we seven pair of magnifying spectacles 
it would be impossible to penetrate the meaning 
of Jacques. We shall apply the manuscript to 
a solar microscope—several sinall ideas will pro- 
babably be seen poking about like the “ snap- 
ping turtles’ on a fig, or the eels in vinegar, 
which, however, are invisible tq the common 
observer. 

The author of the big manuscript called the . 
Turr Horse, must excuse us from giving a re- 
view of the work. Such poetry as the follow- 
ing defies the power of sober and serious 
criticism :— 

“One poor shilling! _ 
This daily fruit of labor clothed and fed 
Himself, a wife, seven children! He had a mare; 
One shilling and his mare were his whole stock 
Of specie and of cattle.” &c. and so forth. 
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PHILADELPHIA, N OVEMBER 13. 


The Coat Recion.—Some weeks ago we 
e a suinmary of the report of Professor Sil- 
liman on the Wyoming coal fields, and promised 
to do the same when he published his descrip- 
tion of Mauch Chunk. The last number of his 
journal has just reached us, and is particularly 
rich in popular topics. The account of the 
Lehigh mines is full, and is accompanied by 
several lithographic plates, which add much to 
its interest. It is now ascertained that the re- 
cent discoveries have added 240 feet of solid 
coal to the former resources of the company— 
«so that the old gentleman” says the Professor, 
is in a neighboring city, who was unwilling to 
alter his fire place, because the coal might be 
exhausted, and he might have to alter it back 
again, may now proceed with safety, and rest 
assured, that the sun and the Pennsylvania an- 
thracite mines, will burn out together!” There 
is some consolation in this, and from all we can 
learn it is literally true. The temporary delays 
which have occurred are such as will rarely or 
never be again experienced—they are occasion- 
ed by the efforts making to render the route 
permanent. In the following summary we have 
done nothing but abridge—given only the facts 
stated, which must prove acceptable to all, 
whether they have-or have not seen this curious 
region, of which the author justly remarks— 
«whether we regard scenery, science, comfort, 
amusement, or health, Mauch Chunk may be 
presented to every intelligent traveller as a point 
of peculiar attraction and gratification; and its 
extraordinary combination of rare and strange 
features, grouped in a wild and almost savage 
spot, partially softened and subdued into civili- 
zation and comfort by man, cannot fail to excite 
and to satisfy an increasing public curiosity.” 


gav 


Tur River anp CanaL.—At evening, we 
found a fine hotel in this wild gorge, where there 
is scarcely room for the house, which, in the 
year, is overhung by the mountain, while the 
roaring Lehigh rushes by in front. This roar- 
ing is increased by a dam which, with many 
others, was erected some years ago, for the pur- 
pose of improving the navigation by producing 
still water above; the arks passed through slui- 
ces which could be opened and closed at plea- 
sure, and were not expected to return, being 
broken up and sold at their places of destina- 
tion. Since the construction of the canal, the 
dams have a more limited use, although they 
still answer a valuable purpose in some part of 
the river, by producing still water, and there is 
in such cases a towpath dlong the bank, so that 
the river becomes a substitute for a canal; the 
latter is however here chiefly relied upon, and 
it is obvious that in a river so rapid and turbu- 
lent as this, requiring for the purpose of making 
still water, numerous dams at very short inter- 
vals, such an arrangement must be inconve- 
nient, and therefore, a canal has been construc- 
ted at great expense along its banks, and that 
not only because it admits of navigation both 
up and down stream, but also for safety and 
certainty ; for property sunk in it, (a rare oc- 
currence compared with the frequent accidents 
in the river,) is easily recovered, but in the river 
it is usually lost. Some dams are however still 
necessary in the river, to raise the water for 
feeding the canal, and in some parts of the riv- 
er there is no need of a canal, as the river, made 
still by the dam, answers the purpose verywell. 

The length of the Delaware canal is sixty 
miles, so that the whole distance from Mauch 
Chunk to .Philadelphia, is one hundred and 
twenty-four miles. The improvements above 
Mauch Chunk are for a descending navigation 
only. 

The rail road on the mountain leading to the 
mine, and the chute as it is called, by which, at 
a great angle, the coal wagons descend to the 
Lehigh, presenting a scene of busy industry, 
first attract your attention, and then the zigzag 
defile in the mountains, with the rapid river and 


the serpentine canal, which at the remoter ex- 
tremity are cut off from view by the winding 
course of the double barrier; then, another 
gorge branching off from the first, stretching 
away to the right, enlivened by a rapid rivulet, 
and containing on one narrow street, most of 
the dwelling houses of the village ; then, anoth- 
er turn to the left, by which the Lehigh passes 
at your feet, are scenes of active labor, in con- 
structing, launching and filling the coal arks; in 
casting iron for the mines and rail ways, and in 
other modes of industry relating to the local 
objects of the place; on all sides, the grand 
ridges and precipices of wooded mountains, a 
thousand feet high, grouped in apparent con- 
fusion, 

The rail road commences at the Lehigh river, 
and ascends at the rate of one foot for three 
and a half of the slant; the whole ascent to 
the top of the promontory is two hundred and 
fifteen feet, and the slant is seven hundred feet. 
This part is for the descent of the coal wagons 
from the main rail way to the river. There is 
at the top of the hill, a building, containing the 
machinery by which the coal wagons are gov- 
erned in their descent. The most important 
part of it is a large cylinder or drum, revolving 
horizontally, and sesving to wind the rope or 
cable which governs the wagons; the latter are 
rolled in by hand from the main rail way, and 
are placed in a correct line of direction, with 
the inclined plane, called chute ; this is effected 
by pushing the wagons upon a horizontal circu- 
lar platform, lying even with the floor, and 
which, by revolving horizontally on a perpen- 
dicular axis, instantly brings the wagon into 
the proper position, from which they are launch- 
ed upon the inclined plane, and then they de- 
scend by gravity ; the rapidity of their progress 
is checked by the weight of an ascending empty 
wagon, which being fastened to the other end 
of the rope, and moving on a parallel rail way, 
but on the same plane, necessarily runs up hil 
as rapidly as the loaded wagon runs down, and 
when it arrives at the top, it is transferred to the 
upper rail way by turning the circular platform 
in the manner that has been described. Acci- 
dents have been rare in this descent, but the 
wagons have sometimes deviated or broken 
loose, and one man has been killed, 

The delivery of the coal into the arks is ef- 
fected by a contrivance, at once very simple, in- 
genious and effectual. The ark, whichis a large 
flat bottomed boat or scow, lies in the river, at 
the foot of the inclined plane, and the wagon, 
on arriving at this point, makes a sudden pitch 
into a downward curve in the rail way, and a 
projecting bar that secures the lower end of the 
wayon, which, for this purpose, is hung on a 
horizontal axis, knocks it open, and the coal 
slides down a steep wooden funnel, into the ark; 
the impulse given to the latter by the falling 
coal, causes the flat boat to recedé rapidly from 
the shore, and thus the coal is, without manual 
labor, spread evenly over the bottom of the ark. 
The arks contain each about twelve or thirteen 
tons; there is, at prosent, a loss upon them at 
the rate of a dollar a ton, and they will be dis- 
carded, as soon as the canal along the Delaware 
is finished ; and regular canal boats will be sub- 
stituted. 

A traveller makes the excursion to the mine 
with very little fatigue, in a pleasure car which 
is drawn on the rail way by horses, and the 
journey up occupies one hour. You can descend 
into the mine in the car, but it is usual to leave 
it at the summit level and descend on foot. 

_ This great excavation is at the termination, 
and nearly on the summit of the Mauch Chunk 
mountain. Nothing can be more obvious and 
intelligible than this mine. They have removed 
the soil and upper surface of loose materials, 
and come directly down upon the coal or upon 
the rocks which cover it. 


Tue Ming.—The mine at Mauch Chunk oc- 
cupies an area of more than eight acres, and 
the excavation is in platforms or escarpments, 
of which there are in most places two or three. 
The coal is fairly laid open to view and lies in 
stupendous masses, which are worked, under 
the open air, exactly as in a stone quarry. The 
excavation being in an angular area and entered 
at different peints by roads cut through the coal, 
in some places quite down to the lowest level, 
it has much the appearance of a vast fort, of 
which the central area is the parade ground and 
the upper escarpment is the platform for the 


cannon. The greatest ascertained thickness of 
the coal is stated at about fifty-four feet ; in one 
place it is supposed to be one hundred feet thick; 
but that which is fully in view is generally from 
twelve to twenty or twenty-five, and even some- 
times thirty-five feet. Several banks of these 
dimensions are exposed, interrupted only by thin 
seams of slate running parallel with the strata. 
The latter are indlined generally at angles from 
five to fifteen degrees, and they follow, with ve- 
ry great regularity, the external form of the 
mountain. In some places, they are saddle or 
mantle shaped ; in some positions they and the 
attendant strata are wonderfully contorted 
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They readily perform their duty of drawi 
up the empty cars, but having once ecgupenl 
the comfort of riding down, they appear to re- 
gard it as a right, and neither mild nor, severe 
measures, not even the sharpest whipping, can 
ever induce them to descend in any other way. 


A Museum To BE skeen Gratis.—It is not 
generally known to our citizens that the hand- 
some and rapidly increasing Museum of the 
Acagemy of Natural Sciences, at the corner of 
Twe fh and George Streets, is open to the gra- 
tuftous admission of citizens and stangers on the 


twisted and broken, and in one place, both : 
in a vertical position, while at a little dietifed sernoons of Tuesdays and Saturdays through- 


they return to the general arrangement. *10¥i 
impossible to avoid the impression that some 
great force has disturbed the original arrange- 
ment, 

There are rail roads leading through the 
mines for the purpose of conveying the coal to 
the main road, by which it is to pass off to the 
great rail way leading to the river; and the re- 
fuse coal rocks and rubbish are also made to 
descend in cars, by gravity, to the different 
points by which such materials are discharged 
down the side of the mountain. The rail ways 
are continued over the valleys, and the rubbish 
being thrown down at the end and on both 
sides, has already formed about a dozen artifi- 
cial hills, shaped like a very steep roof and ter-: 
minating almost abruptly in a great descent 
(hundreds of fegt) down tke mountain. These 
cars are guide@@each, by one man, who at the 
proper place » knocks open the end of 
the car, and thus load falls. 

Besides the incombustible rubbish, there is 
small and inferior coal enough here, to supply 
the fuel of a great city for many years; the pie- 
ces are, however, too small and too much mixed 
with stone to be worthy of transportation to a 
distance ; but could they be employed in any 
local manufacture, such as*that of bricks or of 
lime, they would turn to great account. 

Descent From THE Mine.—The coal is con- 
veyed to Mauch Chunk village, in wagons run-, 
ning upon the rail way. Fourteen of them, 
containing each one ton and a half of coal, are 
connected by iron bars; a single man rides on 
one of the wagons, and by a very simple contri- 
vance, regulates their movements; a perpendic- 
ular lever causes a piece of wood to press 
against the circumference of each wheel on the 
same side of the car, acting both ways from the 
central point between them, so that by increas- 
ing the pressure, the friction retards or stops the 
motion, and as all the levers are connected by a 
rope they are made to act in concert. The 
traveller is much interested in seeing the suc- 
cessive groups of wagons, moving rapidly in 
procession and without apparent cause; they 
are heard, at a considerable distance, as they 
come thundering along with their dark burdens 
and give an impression of irrestistible energy ; 
at a suitable distance, follows another train,®nd 
thus three hundred tons a day and some days 
three hundred and forty tons, are regularly dis- 
charged into the boats as already described.— 
At first they descended at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, but they were obliged to 
reduce the speed, as it injured the machines.— 
The empty wagons are drawn back by mules; 
fourteen wagons to eight mules; twenty-eight 
mules draw up forty-two coal, and seven mule 
wagons. The same is true of the pleasure cars, 
which are allowed to use the railway ; only they 
must not interfere, and should they do it, it 
would be at their peril, as they might be crush- 
ed by the momentum of the descending wagons. 
When they happen to be caught out of their 
proper place, the drivers make all possible haste 
to remove them out of the rail way track, but 
they carefully avoid these meetings, and they 
rarely happen unless the cars go out of their 
proper time. 

The mules ride down the rail way ; they are 
furnished with provender placed in proper man- 
gers, four of them being enclosed in one pen 
mounted on wheels; and seven of these cars 
are connected into one group, so that twenty- 
eight mules constitute the party, which, with 
their heads all directed down the mountain, and 
apparently surveying its fine landscapes, are 
seen moving rapidly down the inclined plane, 
with a ludicrous gravity, which, when observed 
for the first time, proves too much for the seve- 


¥ the year. It contains fine collections of 
shells, birds, reptiles, minerals, &c. &c. hand- 
somely arranged in cases, in accordance with 
the most approved system; and their generic 
and specific names and localities, together with 
the names of the donors, are conspicuously la- 
belled on each, The Academy_has lately be- 


come possessed of a splendid coflection of the 
birds of Surinam, presented by Dr. Hering, of 
that province. Alt¥ether the Academy isin a 


flourishing state, and a visit to its Museum will 
gratify and instruct. We recommend it as a 
safe depository for rare and curious natural pro- 
ductions, to all who may become possessed of 
such articles. The Academy distributes gratis 
a small pamphlet containing directions for pre- 
serving fish, birds, &c. &e. this should be in the 
possession of all captains-of wonselg and travel- 
lers generally. 


“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


We published in alate number of our paper, 
a poem from an eastern journal, with the 
title of “Old Ironsides,” written in conse. 
quence of the Secretary of the Navy propo- 
sing to break up and sell the frigate Constitu- 
tion. Those lines, remarkable for sterling po- 
etic beauty, were extensively copied by the 
newspapers, and bore the signature of “H.”— 
The author of them served two years on board 
the Constitution, and formed one of her gallant 
crew, (as did the writer of the following spirit- 
ed lines) in the three memorable actions in which 
that vessel so distinguished herself. 
FOR THE ARIEL. 
TO “H.” 
What! haul her tatter’d ensign down? 
That flag which thrice has brav’d 
The fury of St. George’s cross, 
And thrice triumphant wav’d? 


What! strike that starry ensign low, 
Which oft brave hearts has cheer’d ? 

Those ample folds of stripes and stars 
The Geurriere foemen fear'd ? 


When off Good Hope’s tempestuous cape 
The Java hove in view, 

And the ball'’d eagles of her guns 
In thunder screaming flew ; 


Again her midnight lightning’s flash’d 
Across the waters blue— 

Again her star-crown’d banner wav’d, 
Not over one—but two. 


What! tear from her mast that sacred flag ? 
Oh! shame !—it ne’er can be 

That vultures of the earth can dare 
To strip the Eagle of Sea. 


Old Ironsides !—she yet shall wear 
Her spangled diadem— 

Her meteors of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds again. 


Myerstown, Pa. CHYDE. 


At an exhibition of wax figures at Sandy Hill, 
N. Y. nearly 100 persons, among whom were 
the magistrates, assembled in a chamber in Mrs. 
Doty’s tavern, when the floor gave way and the 


rest muscles. 


whole concern tumbled into the room beneath - 
no bones broken, 
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Inpian ExLoquence.—It was a remark of the 
celebrated Edmund Burke, that the “ ride, un- 
improved state of society, is peculiarly favora- 
ble to the strong emotions of sublimity.” How 
just this observation is, may be seen from the 
choice specimens of eloquence which have oc- 
casionally been published as the speeches of In- 
dian Warriors. For sublimity of sentiment, 
pungency of satire, and comprehensivencss of 
ideas, they stand, perhaps, unrivalled, and ap- 
proach nearer to the language of holy wft, in 
sententious wisdom, than any other c 
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nation that owned him. Shortly after his arri- 
val at Albany, were he visited in the first fami- 
lies, he took advantage of Governor Clinton’s 
journey to Fort Stanwix to make a treaty with 
the Indians, to return to his tribe. On the route 
Orasquette amused the company by his powers 
on several instruments of music; at Fort Stan- 
wix, after a long absence he found himself again 
with the companions of his early days, who saw 
and recognised him—in short, he was warmly 
welcomed to his old home and his blanket. 

But what occurred soon after his reception, 


tions. Mr. Jefferson observes in his Notes on 
Virginia, “I may challenge the whole orations 
of Demosthenes and Cicero, to produce a sift- 
gle passage, superior to the speech of Logan, a 
Mingo Chief, to Lord Dunmore, when Gover- 
nor of Virginia.” These men of the forest are | 
wasting away—they will soon be driven into: 
the Pacific Ocean. Why has no kind hand yet 
collected andg@ut into some durable form the 
existing memorials of theirgenius and eloquence? 
Must it be left to some fi Macpherson, to 
collect the scattered fragments, and int@weave 
them in fictitious story,to delight another age ? 
We hope not ; 4 very expensive volume is about 
to be issued containing portraits of Indian 
Chiefs—we should infinitely prefer seeing a col- 
lection of their speeches—it would do us abun- 
dantly more credit abroad, and serve the cause 
of the Indian much more permanently—in fact 
it is the dutfof Americans to rescue from ob- 
livion the talents and the wisdom of the native 
race#and as a literary enterprise we know of 


pesi-, 


the anticipation of an unsuccessful end to 
Project; for the Oneidas, as if they could 
not acknowledge Orasquette attired in his for- 
eign garb, and thinking he had assumed it out 
of shame for the habiliments of his ancestors, 
tore it from him, daubed his face with paint, and 
clothed him in their own uncouth garments, — 
The reformed savage was taken back®again to 
his native barbarity, and as if to complete the 
climax of degradation to a mind just suscepti- 
ble of its own powers, was married. From that 


day he was no longer the accomplished Indian, ! 


WW whom every wish of philanthropy was ex- 
pect&d tu be realized. From the day Orasquette 
was again an inmate of the forest, he was once 
more buffed in his orjgingl obscurity—his nation 
only viewed hi:n as enpequal@ple superiority 
acquired trom instruction} was expec- 
ted would excite the emuffafion of all around 
him, became of no effect; Orasquette was lost! 
His moral perdition began from the hour he left 
Fort Stanwix. Scarcely three months had 


none which promises more profitable results.— | 
In Europe the demand for the book would be : 
exceedingly great. 
While on this subject we know not how to oc- 
-cupy a column better than by presenting our 
readers with a brief history of the return of an 
Indian to savage life, after having been taken to 
France and educated by Lafayette. Peter Or- 
saquette was the son of a man of consideration 
among the Oneida Indians. At the close of the 
Revolutionary war, he was noticed by the Mar- 
quis Lafayette, who, viewing this young savage 
with peculiar interest, and anticipating the hap- 
py results to his tribe to be derived from his 
moral regeneration, determined, though the 
child was scarcely twelve years old, to take him | 
to France, where he arrived at that period when | 
uis XVI and Maria Antoinette were at the 
zenith of their glory.. He was there taught ev- } 


ery accomplishment of a gentleman; no care! 


transpired, before intemperance had marked him 
for a victim, and soon hurried him to the grave; 
and as if the very transition had deadened all 
the finer feelings of his nature, the picture given 
him by Lafayette—the very picture of his ben- 
factor and friend, he parted with for a gallon of 
rum! To him, the short lived pleasures of the 
world passed like fleeting dreams. One day a 
civilized Indian, proud of the awakened facul- 
ties of his mind—the next. 2n unrecognised 
wreck of his former self. 


The above particulars we have from a source | 


entitled to implicit credit—we publish them, not 
to discourage the philauthropic froin benevolent 
exertions in the cause of civilization, but as an 
instance little known, of the kindness of Lafay- 
ette, and of the strong inborn predilections of 
our Indians for their original habite. 


Biracntne Racs.—Professor Silliman hay- 


— 


monia (common water of Ammonia,) to be 
placed on the upper lip, and in the nostrils, for 
the purpose of neutralizing the chlorine by the 
production of Muriate of Ammonia.” Possibly 
the process and the remedy may meet the eye 
of some of our readers who may profit by the 
knowledge of both. 


Breacues or Promiss.—We know not ex- 
actly how suits for breaches of promise of mar- 
riage take in Europe, but they are becoming 
frightfully common in this country. There are 
certain cases no doubt, where the treatment re- 
ceived demands exposure and payment, but we 
should not like to be called upon to defend the 
delicacy of the lady who resorts to this species 
of remumeration, any more than we should feel 
disposed to make love to her after receiving her 
damages. The whole race of gentlemen would, 
we should suppose, rather avoid such damsels. 
We have an old fashioned scrap in point, which 
we copied the other evening from an Album, 
that old fashioned species of amusement and in- 
| struction now almost banished from the draw- 
|ing room, They were written in Court at Ab- 
ington, during the trial of a breach of promise 
of marriage; a Miss Harris against Mr. Loader, 
by which it appeared upon evidence, that Miss 
Harris had been deserted by her lover, in con- 
sequence of the gentleman having gained the 
‘affections of a Miss Stone. 

«To treat thus a maiden’s a shame and disgrace, 

*T was vile to desert her—unfecling and base ; 

‘Yet what but such conduct cou!d any one hope, 

(Not forgiven, I’m sure, would it be by the 
Pope.) 

From one who by evidence clear it is shewn, 

Was really possess’d of the heart of a STONE!” 


Premium.—We observe in the daily papers a 
| paragraph signed by W. Rawle, J, Preston, and 
| Thomas Shipley, that a Premium of Fifty Dol- 
|lars, the donation of a benevolent individual in 
|the state of Maine, and now deposited with the 
| ‘Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Society for pro- 
noting the Abolition of Slavery, &c. is offered 

to the author of the best Treatise on the follow- 
,ing subfect—* The Duties of Ministers and 
{Churches of all denominations to avoid the 
istain of Slavery, and to make the holding of 
Slaves a barrier tocommunion and church mem- 
bership.” The composition must be directed 
| (post paid) to either of the above gentleman— 
| the name of the author in a separated sealed pa- 
per, which will be destroyed if his work is re- 


was spared in giving him every necessary in-|ing,been consulted by a paper maker, as to a | Jected. Six months from the date are allowed 


struction, and to this was added the study of | 
music, drawing and fencing, and he danced with 
a grace which was envied even by the Parisians. 
At about eighteen, the period : rrived of his sep- 
aration from a country in which he had spent 
his time so agreeably and so profitably, and la- 
den with the labors of Lafayette, and the minia- 
tures of those friends he left behind, he depar- 
ted for America. He was probably buoyed up 
with the belief that the deep ignorance in which 
‘the nation to which he belonged was buried, as 
well as the Indians of the whole continent, 
might be dispelled by his e‘forts, and that he 
might thus become the proud instrument of the 
civilization of thousands. He went, soon after 
his arrival, to the city of Albany, not the unciv- 
ilized savage—not with any of those marks 
which bespoke a birth in the forest—but posses- 
sing a fine commanding figure, an expressive 
countenance, and an intelligent eye, with a face 
scarcely indicative of the race from which he 
was descended. He presented at this period an 
interesting spectacle—a child of the wilderness 
was beheld about to return to the home of his 
forefathers, having received the advantages of a 
cultivated mind, and on his way to impart the 
benefits which civilization had given him, to the 


remedy for the injury sastained by his work- 
men from the gas arising from tae bleaching 
salts, or chloride of lime, obtained the follow- 
ing statement of the process:—“In an engine 
room (so called) we have four engines that grind 
the pulpof paper. These engines contain three 
hogsheads of water; in each of these we put 
one hundred and sixty pounds of rags, and after 
washing them well in the engine, and reducing 
them to coarse pulp, we put into each engine 
five pounds of the powders dissolved in a pail 
of cold water, by grinding the powders to get 
them to pieces; we strain this water into the 
engine and repeat the operation two or three 
times to get out all the strength of the powders 
into the engine. After the powders have been 
jn the engine about fifteen minutes, we put half 
a pint of oil of vitriol into a pail of water, and 
when well mixed, turnit into the engine. This 
bleaches the rags in about twenty minutes; we 
then hoist our washers,and wash out the bleach- 
ing powders and vitriol. Youfobserve in this 
operation we use no hot water, nor is there any 
acid or other taste in the water, even when we 
use a pint or a pint and a half of vitriol.” 

The Professor recommends as a remedy for 
the unpleasant effects produced, * Aqua Am- 


| for the purpose of receiving the Essays. The 
publication and circulation of the preferred 
Tract will be regulated by the Pennsylvania 
| Society above mentioned. 


Tus Revotutiox.—A powerful writer in the 
September number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
argues very naturally, we think, that the reyo- 
lution of atfairs in France is but the beginning 
of troubles, “ Awful times,” he says, “ are pre- 
paring for us all.” Whoever would read a lu- 
cid and argumentative essay on themomento us 
epoch, should peruse the article to which we al- 
lude, It is ably, spiritedly, yet mildly written— 
we regret that its great length precludes its in- 
sertion in our columns. 


Itisa melancholy reflection to the few anti- 
quarians among us, to think that the well known 
|residence of William Penn, called “the slate 
house,” at the the corner of 2nd St. and Norris’s 
Alley, was much injured at the late fire. For the 
following abridged particulars of this ancient 
dwelling we are indebted to Watson’s Annals. 
It was occupied as the city residence of Wil- 
liam Penn and family, while in Philadelphia on 
his second visit in 1700, and in it was born in 
one month after their arrival, John Penn, * the 


American,” the only one of the race born jn 
the country. When Penn left the country j; 
was continued as the residence of James Logan, 
the friend and secretary of the founder of the 
state, who says in a Jetter to Penn, “I am forceq 
to keep this home still, there being no accom. 
modation to be had elsewhere for public busi. 
ness.” After 1704 it was sold to William Trent 
the founder of Trenton, for £850. At this 
house Lord Cornbury, then Governor of New 
York and New Jersey, son of Lord Clarendon, 
and cousin to Queen Anne, was banquetted in 
great style in 1702, on the occasion of lis being 
invited by James Logan from Burlington, where 
he had gone to proclaim the Queen, Logan's 
letter, speaking of the event, says he was 
dined “equal, as he said, to anything he had seen 
in America.” This celebrated mansion was also 
once occupied by Governor Hamilton, ad for 
many years preceding the war of Independence 
it was deemed a superior boarding house— 
While it held its rank as such, it was honored 
with the company, and, finally, with the funeral 
honors of General Forbes, successor to Genera! 
Braddock, who died in that house in 1759,— 
The pomp of his funeral from the slate house, 
surpassed all that the simple inhabitants had 
before seen in Fhiladelphia. His horse was led 
before the procession, richly caparisoned—the 


4 Whole conducted in all the “pomp of war,” 


with funeral dirges, and a military array with 
arms reversed, &c. In 1764 it was rented and 
occupied as a distinguished boarding house by 
the widow Graydon, mother of Captain Gray- 
don of Carlisle, who has left us his aniusing 
“ Memoirs of sixty years life in Pennsylvanie.” 
He describes the old house as very much of a 
castle in its construction, although built origi- 
nally for a Fricud. “It was a singular old 
fashioned structure, laid out in the style of a 
fortification, with abundance of angles, beth sa- 
lient and re-entering. Its two wings projected 
to the street in the manner of bastions, to which 
the main building, retreating 16 or 13 feet 
served for a curtain.” Alas! how trade has 
changed the scene—the recess has since heen 
filled out to the front with store windows, and 
the idea of the bastions, though still there, is 
lost. John Adams and other members of the 
first Congress, had their lodgings in “ the slate 
house.” This, one of the few really valuable ° 
relics of antiquity is, we fear, too much injured 
for repair. In the Annals will be found a lith- 
ographic view of it in its pristine grandeur. 


late Liverpool paper gives the annexed accoun: 
of asad disaster, by which the keeper of the 
eglebrated Elephant has been killed: — 


“On Friday week the following dreadful 
event took place at Newcastle upon Tyne; one 


.of the pioprictors of the Adelphi Theatre has 


been travelling in the northern parts of England 
with the sagacious Klephant that nightly at- 
tracted s@ch crowded audiences last season @: 
that theatre. Two keepers travel with this stu- 
pendous animal, and it appears that one of them 
M. Baptiste Bernard, a Frenchman, had gives 
some offence to the Elephant. It is weil known 
that these animals will generally resent an inje- 
ry, let !it be never so long standing, and so itun- 
fortunately happened for poor Bernard, On 
going into the place where the elephant was 
confined, on Friday, she seized Bernard, who 
called out “ murder” withrall his strength, an¢ 
Tom, the other keeper, ran to his assistance; 
but the elephant heeded him not, and dashe¢ 
the unfortunate Bernard on the ground and kil- 
ed him.—The enraged animal then attacked 
Tom, who luckily escaped, but not before bis 
leg was dreadfully lacerated.” 


Thecitizensof N. Orleanshave sent two person? 
to carry 2 tri-colored flag to the Paris National 
Guard, They will hardly carry it all the way. 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZ 


LITERARY. 


Tue Mvssutuan.—Mess. Carey & Lea have 
just published the Mussulman, by Dr. Madden, 
‘author of Travels in Turkey, a work which re- 
ceived the well merited encomiums of critics in 
England and America. The present work is 
intended still further to illustrate the manners 
and customs of the Turks; and though given 
to us in the form of a novel, is not the less cal- 
culated to convey an accurate likeness of that 
singular people. Dr. Madden’s volume of 
‘Travels at once raised him to a most respecta- 
ble rank among the authors of the present day, 
and his new novel will not be calculated to les- 
sen it, We understand that a rapid sale -has 
erected the Mussulinan immediately on its ap- 
pearance here; and cordially recommend the 
ioverMof good reading to drop in at the book- 


sellers for a copy. 


Tue Betrotnep or Wyominc.—This is a 
clever little historical tale, though for so good 
a subject, the author was in duty bound to make 
it a good deal better. We take him to be a nov- 
ice in the art of tale-writing; though his pres- 
ent work will afford amusement to many who 
are fond of legendary narratives connected with 
the history of our revolutionary struggle. Wy- 
oming has been a fruitful theme with writers of 
all capacities, from Campbell downwards. The 
disposition, however, evinced by the writer of 
this volume, deserves encouragement, provided 
he will write mere carefully, and less mawkish- 
ly in future ; and we could put him in the way 
of two or three old subjects, such as he appears 
to admire, possessing the rare merit of having 
so far survived without their beauties being ob- 
secured’ by the slime of some modern would-be 
novel writers. 


LEXINGTON, AND OTHER Poems.—Under this 
title a volume of poems has lately been publish- 
ed in New York. They are from the pen of 
Prosren M. Wermore, Esq. a gentleman 
who sustains no mean rank among the metrical 
#riters of the age. This book is one of the 
inost beautifully executed: works that the Amer- 
ican press has of lai put forth; and the gene- 
ral execution of the poems themselves, will com- 
ort well with their splendid drapery. A good 
proot of the worth of the contents may be 
found in the faet that most of til co arti- 
cles are prise poems, awarded by mtelligent lit- 
crary committees on public occasions. We 
think Mr. W. would have done well had he 
written a poem of some length, and given it to 
the world with those already published, thereby 


imparting more of an air of novelty to his vol- | 


ume, But the poems published, are in them- 
selves worthy of especial commendation; and 
read beautifully in their location, where mead- 
ows of margin impart a grace to the rivulets of 
matter, We hope Mr. W. will not permit the 
rambling wheels of commerce to drown the soft 
promptings of the Nine—for our good, unaf- 
fected substantial writers are too scaree, to abide 
the loss of any of the number. 


Tue Nationat Lisrary.—The Inquirer pub- 
lishes the annexed notice of a new and valua- 
ble publication—* Mr. E, Littell, of this city, 
has just published the first number of the Na- 
tional Library, embracing in a. neat and hand- 
some form Galt’s Life of Byron, a valuable 
work and deservedly popular, ‘To account for 
there being two editions of this work from the 
American press, one by the Harpers of New 
York, the other, which is before us, by Mr. Lit- 
tell, it may be well eriough to explain: * The 
Family Library’ and the ¢ National Library,’ 
both comprehensive projects, and originating in 
England, are of course totally distinct, both in 


their projectors and conductors abroad, and in 
their republishers here. The * Family Library,’ 
for example, is republished with such additions 
as will render it valuable to the American pub- 
lic, by the enterprising Harpers of New York, 
and the National Library by the enterprising 
Littell .of this city, Galt’s Life of Byron, as 
we understand, was written for the National Li- 
brary, and so advertised by the Philadelphia 
publishers, but the Harpers knowing the impor- 
tance attached by the reading public to the re- 
miniscences of Byron, and also knowing the 
popularity of Galt as a writer, very judiciously 
adopted it for their excellent work. We make 
this explanation that the public may understand 
how two editions of Galt’s production, should 
so suddenly appear, the one after the other.— 
The Harpers have no doubt disposed of their 
entire edition long ere this, and Littell will find 
no difficulty in selling his. .'The production is 
really valuable, as it affords in & brief compass, 
not only the personal, but the mental and liter- 
ary history of the illustrious bard. 

*“ We, with pleasure, take occasion here to 
draw attentton to Mr, Littell’s work. It is con- 
ducted by the Rev. S. R. Gleig, who is assisted 
by some of the ablest writers in Europe. Among 
the numerous works already in preparation for 
the National Library, we may mention,—the 
History of the Bible—Lives of Distinguished 
Naval Commanders—History of the French 
Revolution—Lives of the Poets—History of 
France—Lives of the celebrated Actors—Histo- 


ry of North America—Lives of the Ancient } 


Philosophers—Lives of Statesmen—Lives of 

Eminent Divines, and many others, which in 

competent hands, cannot but prove highly val- 

uable.” 

FOR THE ARIEL, 


Mr. Epiror—I was much pleased to observe 
in your last number that you have advocated 
the cause of the blind. Their education has 
always been a favorite project with me, and I 
have marked with peculiar pleasure the rapid 
advances made in their instruction at the Euro- 
pean institutions. That we may ere long have 
a school in Philadelphia is my ardent wish— 
our benevolent citizens would, I am sure, aid so 
interesting an institution. I send you for pub- 
lication a few exquisite lines written by a lady 
born blind, which appeared many years since in 
an English periodical, without any name affix- 
ed. She must be allowed not only to excel all 
who have gone before her, afflicted with the same 
deprivation, but to be an ornament to her sax 
and country.— 
Lines By A Lapy Born 

If this delicious, grateful flower, 

Which blows but for a little hour, 

Should to the sight:so lovely be, 

s trom its fragrance seems te 

cn sigh must then its color show, 

For that’s the softest joy I know; 

And sure the rose is like a sigh, 

Born just to soothe, and then—to die. 


My father, when our fortune smiled, 

With jewels deck’d his eyeless child ; 

Their glittering worth the world migh: see, | 
But ah! they had no charms for me; 
A trickling tear bedew'd my arm— 

I felt it—and my heart was warm ; 
And sure the gem to me most dear 
Was a kind father’s pitying tear. 


Two pick-pockets were detected and caught 
at the Arch street Theatre at Mr. Finn’s benetit. 
No doubt they were fin-ished. 


An Italian (says a country paper) has disco- 
vered that the Indies of Egypt contain saltpetre! 


e Gay banners find gay followers— 


He meant to say lakes. 


THE FATHERLESS. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


“Come hither, "tis thy father, boy ! 
Receive him with a kiss.” 

“Oh, mother, mother! do not jest 

On such a theme as this 

Though [ was but a ehild, 
How bitterly L eried, 

And clung to thee in agony, 
When my poor father died.” 


** Come, child, this is no time to weep, 
Partake thy mother’s joy ; 

The husband of my choice will prove 
A parent to my boy ”’ 

nother! mother, say not 30, 
I cast noe blame on thee, 

Butyon gay stranger cannot feel 
A father’s love for me.”’ 


* Come boy, ‘tis for thy sake I wed—"’ 
** No mother, not for mine, 
I do not ask in all the world, 
One smile of love save thine: 
Oh say why is the widow’s veil 
So early thrown aside; 
The hatetul rumor is not true ? 
Thou wilt not be a bride? 


“ Oh, mother, can’st thou quite forget 
How hand in hand we erept 

To my own honor’d father’s bed, 
To watch him as he slept; 

And do you not remember still 
His fond but feeble kiss ?”’ 

** Alas! such thoughts but little suit 
A day—ot joy—like this.”’ 


“Of joy! oh, mother; we must part, 
This is no home for me; 

I cannot bear to breathe one word 
Of bitterness to thee. 

My father placed my hand in thine, 
And bade me love thee well, 

And how J love, these tears of shame 
May eloquently tell. 


“Thou say’st yon stranger loves thy child ; 
1 see he strives to please ; 

But, mother, do not be his bride, 
IT ask it on my knees ; 

T used to listen to his voice 
With pleasure, I confess, 

But call him husband! and I shrink 
Ashamed of his caress. 


‘* Had I been younger when he died, 
Scarce conscious of his death, 
I might perhaps have smiled to see / 
Thy gems and bridal wreath: 
My memory would have lost a tie 
So very lighily link’d, 
Resigamg that dear form, which now 
Is vividly distinct. 


‘Had I been older—more inured ‘ 
To this world’s cold career, 

T might have sought a festival 
To cheek a filial tear! 


But, from their station hurlec, 
. The gay forget them, and pursue 
The next that is unfurl'd. 


‘But Tam of an age to prize 
The being ia whom biend 
The love and the solicitude 
Of Monitor and Friend : 
He piann'd my boyish sports, and shared 
Each joy and care I telt; 
And taught my infant lips to pray, 
As by his side I kuelt. 


“ Yet deem not mine an impious grief; 
No, mother, thou wilt own 

With cheerfulness I spoke of him 
When we have been alone. 

But bring no other father here— 
No, mother, we must part ; 

The feeling that I'm Fatherless 
Weighs heavy ou my heart.” 


The tollowing is the inscription on a sac fn the 
United States District Court room, place @ in tie rear of 
‘the Bench, to the memory of the presiding Judge— 

This tablet records 
The affection and respect 
Of the members of the Phitadeip)hia bar, for 
BUSHROD WASHINGTON, 
An associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States ; 
alike distinguished 
for simplicity of mannere, 
and purity of heart; 
Featlese, dignided, and enliginened as a udge ; 
no influence or interest 
could bend his integrity or 
bias his judgment, 
a zealous patriot and a pieus christie>. 
He died in Philadelphia 
eon the 26th of November, A. D. 1826, 
leaving to his professional brethren 
& spotless fame; 
and to his country, 
the learning, labor, and widorm 
a long judicial life. 


EPIGRAM. 
LAWYERS. AND Pics. 


‘Tis said how a Pope mov’d by pity divine, 
In a famine at Rome, sent to Naples for swine 
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THEATRICAL MELODIES. 
THE DEBUTANT’S SONG. 
Oh dear! there goes the second bell— 
utoh! my heart it-a- 
Like Bradley’s 
So many pairs of piereing eyes, 
So many in the pit, 
So many in the second tier— 
I'l hardly ‘‘make a hit.” 7 


Make haste, you long-legged prompter’s boy ! 
And bring some eau de vie, “3, 
Make haste—the audience without 
Are thundering for me. 

Pve dashed it off—Come! bring my sword— 
I’m quite in spirits now— 

The cork again! I want to sketch 
A litle blacker brow. 


Make way before the hole there! 
By Jove! how deus 

And sure as I’m a living man 
I twig dad in the pit. 

Ifhe should recognize my voice, 
Farewell all hopes of cash! 

By this last caper I should lose 
‘Ten thousand at one dash. 


Oh! Spirit of M: lpomene! 
Sustain me in this hour, 

And grant that you, Old Gentleman, 
May shortly look legs sour. 

I know hii by bis bob-tailed wig, 
I know him by his frown, 

The man what writes the long critiques 
That influence the town. 


Good Lord! the pit and gall 
Are cat ealling like 
How ean I ever hope to meet 
Their fury? It’s too bad! 
To keep the boxes waiting, though 
So anxious, isa sin, 
And now they’ve rung the seventh bell 
It’s time I should begin. 


Look through the peep-hole, ‘‘good my lord:” 
Peep out upon the tolks, 
And tell me if they seem inclined 
ake haste—you’ve taken a survey, 
So tell me Thats the case— 
Oh! Sir—I guess as how there ain’t 
A single triendly face.” 


The Knight of the Snowy Plume is the name of 
anew song just published by Bourne in his usual 
style of excellence. The words are by Bayley— 
music by Bishop:— 
THE KNIGHT WITH A SNOWY PLUME. 
There came from the wars on a jet black steed, 

A knight with a snowy plame; 

He fled o’er the heath like a captive freed 

From a dungeon’s dreary gloom. 


And gaily he rode to his lordly home— 
But the tow’rs were dark and dim, 

And he heard no reply, when he call’d for some. 
Who were dearer than lifeto him. 


The gate, which was hurl’d from the ancient place, 
Lay mouldering on the ground; 

And the knight rush’d in—but saw not a trace 
Of « friend, as he gazed around. 


| Ele fiew to the grove, where his mistress’ late 


Had charm’d him with love’s sweet tune; 
But *twas desolate now, and the strings were mute, 
And she he ador’d was gone. 


The wreaths were all dead in Rosalie’s bower, 
And Rosalie’s doye was Jost, 

And the wintry wind had wither’d each flower 
On the myrtle she valued most. 


But a eyprus grew where the myrtic’s bloom 

Once acented the morning air, » 
Unden its shade was a marble tomb, 

And Rosalie’s name was there. 

ister says it isa fact, not generally known 

pos, soa 2 that the father of his country 
held the office of Marshal of France, under. 
Louis XVL, at the same time that he was 
performing here the duties of Lieutenant 
General im the Revolutionary Army. He was 
created Marshal, to enable him to command 
Roehambeau, who in rank was @ old gen- 
eral and could only be panhenedi(: @ Mar- 


‘Thirty thousand atleast! Maqu' in 
“To save such a herd, yet not anger the Pope, 

Devoutly repled—* Bleseed father, I swear, 
In lawyere I'll pay you—the pige I can’t spare."* j 


shal of France. Ona picture presented to 
him by the Earl of Buchan, was written, ‘To 
Marechal General Washington.’ 
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From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. ' 
NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 


The blockade of the frigates United States 
and Macedonian in the harbor of New Lon- 
don by a superior British force, during the late 
war, made the adjacent waters a scene of 
spirit-stirring interest to landsmen. To our 
gallant tars however, it was a Species. of du: 
rance vile. ‘The enemy’s ships lay so near 
the mouth of the port, that escape was out of 
the question; and to encounter such fearful 
odds, would have been madness. Frequent 
skirmishes took place between the coasting 
vessels, which were well armed, and the ene- 
my’s barges, which generally resulted in the 
defeat of the barges, sometimes with great 
slaughter. It was admitted by a number of the 
officers who came on shore after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace, that their loss in 
these conflicts was unusually severe, parti>u- 
larly of officers. 

r frigates finding every avenue closed 
to their escape, were removed up the river 
Thames, and partially dismantled. The block- 
ading squadron became therefore less vigilant, 
and were scattered about, sometimes in 
Gardiner’s Bay, with but a single frigate and 
sloop of war immediately off the harbor. 
Sometime in the summer of 1814, there was 


almost a dead calm for the space of nearly a. 


week. The Ramilies 74 lay becalmed in 
Gardiner’s Bay, a distance of 20 miles, and 
only the Maidstone frigate, and Sylph, sloop 
of war, were lying near New London. Com. 
Lewis, with his flotilla of gun boats, 36 in 
number, had proceeded down the Sound to- 


wards New Haven for the purpose of giving |. 


convoy toa fieet of coasters ;—and learning 
the situation of the enemy’s force, he deter- 
mined to test the utility and advantages of 
the gun boat system. When he arrived in 
sight of the foe, the sloop of war was at least 
two miles distant from the frigate, and the 
slight breath of wind would not even flap her 

ils, which she instantly raised in order to 
gain her lee. The gun, boats came down ra- 
pidly, propelled by their sweeps, and arranged 
themselves in a semicircle to commence the 
engagement. ‘The spectacle at this moment 
was striking and animating. ‘The numerous 
convoy in motion, extended as far as the eye 
could reach; the boats of the frigate were 
seen putting off to tow the sloop of war un- 
der her stern; the gun boats were opening 
the cannonade with their long 32 pounders ; 
and every fresh token of the awakening 
breeze, as now and then a faint airfrom the 
land rippled the smooth surface of the waters, 
was anxiously watched. It was soon manifest 
to the thousands of spectators that lined the 
shore, with hearts throbbing at the prospect, 
that the sloop of war would save herself, and 
that the only chance of the gun boats was 
first to attack the frigate. ; 

To that point the shot of the flotilla were 
now directed, and their bearing showed a firm 
‘resolution to try the result ofa brush with the 
frigate’s long eighteens. The sun was just 


setting, and a more beautiful evening never |- 


shone upon the face of the waters. The gun 
boats took a position in compact order about 
three miles from the frigate. The latter was 
in a blaze of fire, rolling out her broadsides 
with fury, While the flotilla were pursuing 
their deadly vocation with equal bravery and 
desperation. Their shot could be often seen 
striking? the water beyond the frigate, and 
whenever not seen, there was no doubt they 
had lodged in her sides. The broadsides of the 
frigate were not misdirected; two of the gun 
- boats were. struck between wind and water, 
and went down, The battle raged without 
jntermission until after 9 o’clock, at which 
time a breeze sprung up, and the enemy’s 
motions were distinctly visible, preparing to 
run down upon her light-winged visitors and 
‘make shor$ work with them, Signals were 
therefore made for the gun boats to run into 
New London, which they did under a hope of 
renewing the engagement the next morning 
with a better chance of success. The nest 
morning, however, the breeze had freshened, 
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and the 74 was weighed from Long Island 
for the relief of her companions, who were 
evidently, glad to get thus out of the scrape, 
without undergoing the mortifying necessity 
of lowering their ensigns to a few Yankee 
cock-boats. 

The damage which the Maidstone must 


have received was never ascertained with. 


any thing like certainty. There were various 
rumors that from 15 to 20 of her crew were 
killed, and double the number wounded; but 
John Bull carefully kept the truth to himself, 
wisely considering that the less said about 
the matter, the better. 
BALLAD. 
BY BISHOP HEBER. 


‘Oh, captain of the Moorish hold, 
Unbar thy gates to me, 

And I will give thee gems and gold 
To set Fernando free, 

For I a sacred oath have plight 
A pilgrim to remain, 

Till t return with Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain.’ 


‘ Good Christian youth,’ the captain said, 
‘ Thy suit is soon denied, 
Fernando loves a Moorish maid, 
And will wit us abide. 
Renounced is every Christian rite, 
The turban he hath ta’en, 
And Lara thus hath lost her kinght, 
The noblest knight of Spain.’ 


Pale, marble pale, the pilgrim turned, 
A cold and deadly die; 

Then in his cheeks the blushes burned, 
And anger in his eye. 

(From forth his cow! a ringlet bright 
Fell down of golden grain,) 

‘ Base Moor! 10 slander Lara’s knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain. 


‘ Go look on Lugo’s gory field, 
Go look on Tayo’s tide! 

Can ye forget the red cress shield, 
Thatall your host defied? 

Aihama’s warriors turned to flight, 
@ranada’s Sultan slain, 

Attest the worth of Lara’s knight, 
The boidest knight of Spain.’ 


‘By Allah, yea!’ with eyes of fire, 
‘The lordiy paynim said, 

* Granada’s Sultan was my sire, 
Who fell by Lara's blade ; 

Aud though thy gold were forty fold, 
‘The ransom were but vain 

To purchase back thy Chistian knight, 
The boldest knight of Spain.’ 


*Ah! Moor, the life that once is shed 
No vengeance can repay, 
And who can number up the dead 
That fallin batue fray ? 
Thyself, in many a manly fight, 
Hast many a father siain ; 
Then rage not thus ’gainst Lara’s knight, 
‘The boldest knight in Spain.’ 


* And who art thou, whose pilgrim vest 
‘Thy beauties ill may shroud ; 

The jocks of gotd, the heaving breast, 
A moon beneath a cloud ?7— 

Wiltthou our Moorish creed recite, 
And here with ine remain ? 

He tay depart—the captive knight, 
The conquered knight of Spain.’ 


‘ Ah, speak not so,’ with voice of wo, 
‘The shuddering stranger cried, 

‘ Another creed | may not know, 
Nor live another’s bride ! 

Fernando’s wife may yield her life, 
But not hershenuor stain, 

To loose the cords of Lara’s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain.’ 


‘ And know’st thou then how hard a doom 
Thy husband yet may bear? 

The fettered limbs, the living tomb, . 
The damp and noisome air? 

» In lonely cave, and void of light, 

Todreg a helpless chain, 

Thy pride condemns the Christian knight, 
The prop and pride of Spain.’ 


‘Oh, that within that dungeon’s gloom, 
His sorrows I might share, 

And cheer him in that living tomb, 
With love, and hope, and prayer! 

But still the faith I once have plight 
Unbroken must remain, 

And God will help the captive knight, 
And plead the cause of Spain.’ 


* And deem’st thou from the Moorish hold 
In safety to retire, 

Whose locks outshine Arabia’s gold, 
Whose eyes the diamond’s fire!’ 

She drew a poinard, small and bright, 
Aud spake in calm disdain, 

‘ He taught me how, my Christian knight, 
To guard the faith of Spain.’ 


The drawbridge falls! with loud alarm 
The clashing portals fly, 

She bared her-byeast, she raised her arm, 
And knelt in act to die; 

But ah! the thrill of wild delight | 
That ‘shot through every vein; 

He stood before her—Lara‘s knight, 
The noblest knight of Spain! 


HUMOROUS. 


From the New York Constellation. 
A JACK FOR ALL TRADES. 


A druggist in this city, last week advertised 
for a clerk, and among other applicants, was 
that of a tall, awkward looking fellow, appa- 
rently twenty-five years of age, coarsely 
dressed, without stockings, and with a skin as 
rough‘as the skin of a rhinoceros. After sta- 
ring a while at the splendid bottles, and oth- 
er things that attracted his notice, he broke 
out— 
Are you the drugger 
ment ! 

Yes. 

Well, { thought so as soon as I came in, 
said the fellow. [ know a thing or two, forall 
I look so. I’ve been readin in the newsprints 
about how you are in want of a clark, and 
thinks I, as soon as I cast my eyes on’t, now 
that place will just suit me to a hair. And 
so I’ve come right away up here to make a 
bargain, 

Have you been bred to the business, inquir- 
ed the druggist. . 

I cant-say as I have, exactly, replied the 


of this’ere establish- 


lout, but P’ve been bred to farmin, and I have’ 


a brother that can chop word like a horse— 
which I spose will answer all the same. 

But, said the druggist, I should like to get 

a man who understands something of the busi- 
ness. 
' Why, for that matter, returned the fellow, 
I could soon larn—I'm a purty ingenus feller 
about any thing I undertake. Why, it’s only 
last winter I made a whole new pig-trough 
out of my own head. What do you think of 
that, sir. 

I suppose you found the stuff already fitted 
to your hands. But I imagine it is easier for 
you to make a pig-trough than a druggist. 

Try me then, and see, said the persevering 
applicant. You don’t know till you try.— 
Now what'll you wager I cant tell what’s in 
that are round bottle there in the winder ? 

I’m not in the habit of betting, said the 
druggist, but I doubt very much whether you 
can tell. 

You wont bet, hay, replied the fellow, then 
I'll tell you without. That stuff that looks so 
blue in that are bottle, is dydrostatic-muriat- 
ic-problematic-generatic acid. J larnt that of 
the doctor in ourtown. Don’t you think now, 
sir, I’m a purty ingenus scholar ? 

I must say, you have given a very fair spe- 
cimen, replied the owner of the shop, but as 
it takes some years to learn the druggist’s 
business, I think you had better engage in 
something which you can understand more 
readily. 

You think I had, hay? said the fellow witha 
mortified look. He then stood musing for a 
while, and drumming on the counter, when 
all of'a sudden, seeming to have caught a new 
idea, he burst out, ‘ By jinge! Mister, I blieve 
you’re right, and now I think on’t, I'll go this 
minute and see if I can’t git a place in a liv- 
ery stable! 

A New One.—Our neighbor of the Massa- 
chusetts Journal, met a friend in front of the. 
Old State House, while the artizans had that 
venerable building in keeping for the renova- 
tion of its inner and outer condition. That 
friend observed, “ This reminds me of the scrip- 
ture phrase about repairing an old garment with 
new cloth.” ‘Yes, replied Mr. C. and the truth 
of holy writ will be verified, for the rent will 
be made greater.” 


YANKEE !—Question—You han’t none of you 
seen nothing of no hat no where along here up- 
on none of these seats have you? 

Answer—We han’t none on us, seen nothing 
of no hats nor nothing of no kind no where on 
none of these seats nor no where else as | 
knows on. 


The whole of the Masonic Lodges in Paris 
have decided on giving a banquet to General La- 


fayette, and expressing to him their gratitude for 
his noble conduct during the events of July. 


AN OLIO. 


Hee, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. bar 


A lackey fell asleep behind a carriage, anq 
when he awoke he was inside of it! N umbers 
have lately fallen asleep in the garret, and 
awakened in a drawing room, 


No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure ’scape, backwounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. What King so strong, 
Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue, 
Shakspeare, 
EPIGRAM—From the French. 


|“ Let the loud thunder roll along the skies, 


Clad in my virtue, I the storm despise ;” 
“ Indeed,” says Peter, “how your bt I bless, 
To be so sheltered in so thin a dress.” 


Virtue will catch, as well as vice, by contact ; 
and the public stock of honest manly py ciple 
will daily accumulate. We are not too icely 
to. scrutinize motives as long.ag,action is irre. 
proachable. It is enough (an@ for a worth 
man perhaps, too much) to deal out its infam 
to convicted guilt and declared apostacy,— 
Burke. 


Feel’st thou no joy, no quiet happiness, 
No soothing sense of satisfaction in 
Loving and being loved? Is there no weight 
Removed from the heart, in knowing there is one 
To share all, bear all with thee? to soothe grief, 
Yea, to soften away its human pain 
By a superior love, the cup to temper 
With words of consolation and sweet hope, 
That even its very bitterness shall seem sweet, 
Forgotten in the love that offers it! Anon. 


There is no rule to be made for writing let- 
ters, but that of being as near what you speak 
face to face as you can, which is so great a 
truth, that I am of opinion, writing has lost more 
mistresses, than any one mistake in a whole le- 
gend of love.—Steele, 


There is a hue, a soft and mellowing shade, 
Steals o’er the forest, and embrowns the glade, 
Long ere the rugged hand of winter drear 
Tears from the wither’d branch its garment sear: 
Scarce shalt thou see it on the yellowing edge 
Of each green leaf; and yet the certain pledge 
Is there, that the year’s youth is past, 

And cold decrepitude is coming fast. 

It speaks of bright things fading, and of li 

Shrinking away in the dark arms of night; ~” 

It shadows forth man’s ever withering state, 

With dim prophetic com#fiént on his fate ; 

It counsels hope—since these things fade on 
earth, 

Light, ry flowers, all know a second birtlt 


Anon, 


DREAMS} FROM A FRENCH AUTHOR DURING 
THE REVOLUTION.—A coachman falling4asleep 
on his coach box, awakened upon a chair of 
state. Every body congratulated him on awak- 
ening to so much good fortune: and the coach- 
man would not believe that he had been asleep. 


Thy heart demands, each meaner aim above, 
Th’ imperishable wealth of sterling love; 
Thy wish, to please by ev'ry softer grace 
Of elegance and ease, of form and face! 

By lively fancy and by sense refin’d, 

The stronger magic of the cultur’d mind! 
Thy pure ambition, and thy virtuous plan, 
To fix the variable heart of man !—Hayley. 


A little girl having been told that the name 
of the first man was Adam, was asked what wes 
the name of the first woman? She paused a 
moment and then answered, * Why Mrs, Adam, 
IT suppose !” 


Sick minds are like sick men that burn with 
fevers, 

Who when they drink please but a present taste, 

And efter bear a more impatient fit. 


Ben Jonson. 
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